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Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 


This compound of the vege- 
table alteratives, Sarsaparilla 
Dock, Stillingia, and Man- 
drake with the Iodides of 
Potash and Iron, makes a 
most effectual cure of a series 
of complaints which are ng | 
prevalent and afflicting t 
purifies the blood, purges out 
the lurking humors in the | 
system, that undermine | 
health and settle into trouble- 
some disorders. Eruptions | 
of the skin are the appear- 
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expels these humors from the blood. When they are 
gone, the disorders they prodnce disappear, suc h as 
Uleerations of the Liver, Stomach, Kidneys, Lungs, Eruptions 
and Eruptive Diseases of the Skin, St. Anthony's Fire, Rose or 
Erys'pelas. Pimples, Pustules, Blotches, Boils, Tumors, Tetter 
and Sait R heum, Scald Head, Ringworm, Ulcers and Sores, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Pain in the Bones, Side and Head, 
Female We aieien, Sterility, Leuchorrheea arising from in- 
ternal ulceration and uterine diseases. Dropsy, Di spepsia, 
Emaciation and General Debdility. With their departure 


health returns. 
PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. 0, AYER & 00,. Lowell, Mass., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists, 
ot all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


: AGENTS LOOKI— _ The “Climax ” Neodle 
Threader, KE Button-hole Cutter, . 


3-inch pon. 7 Resin Wheel combined. 
Beris at Siowt., Sample and ° & v4 ot 25 cts, 
Address rEW, 

726 Sansom Street, ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 
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1—For Moth Patches, 
Freckles and Tan, 

The only reliab.e cure is 
PERRY'S OTH AND 
FRECKLE LOTION. 


2.—For Pimples © 
Fae, Blackheads or 
worms, use PERRY'S 
COMEDONE & PIMPLE 
REMEDY, an infallible skin 
medicine; or consult Dr, Cc. 
PERRY, Dermatologist, 49 Bond 
Street, New York. Both these 
medicines are sold by Druggists. 





Lavon, Grow Fat anp se Harry. 


THE JOLLY JOKER’S GAME-BAG 
Crammed with roo Side-splitting cuts, 
and Bursting with Laughable Stories, 
Rollicking Fun, Beinione Wit and 
Quaintest Hu mor and better than all is 
mailed f nly ten cts. Send at once to 
REED & CO .» 139-8th St. NewYork, 
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[Prepared expressly for “ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE,” by E. BUTTERIOK & 00.) 


. Ladies’ and Children’s Garments. 
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Frovre No. 


Figure No. 1.—Tamise is the material made up in 
the costume here illustrated. The skirt is perfectly 
plain and was cut by our six-gored pattern, which is 
5 sizes for misses from 11 to 15 years, and is No 
4436, price 30 cents. The over-skirt is formed of a 
front gore, two side gores and a back-breadth. 17! 
pattern by which it was cut is No. 4860, price 25 
cents, and is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years 
of age. The basque is fitted by gored seams at th 
front and back, together with darts in the side-fronts. 
The pattern is in the same number of sizes as that 
of the over-skirt, and is No. 4861, price 25 cents. 
The hat is of fancy straw, with silk trimmings 








*pipings and Bretor 


Fietre No. 2.—MISSES’ COSTUME. 
Ficure No. 2.—A Princess dress, and a sack with | 

a diagouval front, compose this dainty and stylish cos- 
tume. The dress closes at the back, the closing ter- 
minating about half-way down the skirt in a double 
box-plait. It is fitted with darts and side-backs, and 
was cut by pattern No, 4789, which costs 30 cents 
and isin 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years of 
is half-fitting and is trimmed with 
The back has a kilt- 
plaited skirt, and seams extending to the shoulders. 


age. The sack 


buttons. 


The pattern is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 
years of age, and is No. 4831, price 25 eents. The 
hat is of straw, trimmed with silk and a wing. 
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LADIES' OVER-SKIRT. 

No. 4837.—A very pretty 
over-skirt made of cashmere is 
illustrated by these engravings. 
Although irregular outlines are 


gels 2 


produced by the drapery, the 

skirt is plain and round in its 

original shape. It consists of 

a front-gore, with two gores 

at euch side, and a full back- 

breadth. After the seams are 

joined, two gatherings are made 

a short distance apart in each 

side-back seam, and tapes are 

fastened to them and tied across 

the back underneath to draw the 

front closely enough to the fig- r 

ure. Other straps are used in, # ) 4837 

draping the back-breadth, which 

Front View. is gathered to the belt while the 

remainder of the top is plainly joined. No trimming is used in finishing 
the over-skirt, though lace, fringe, ruffles or plaitings are all appropriate. The pattern is in 9 sizes for ladies || 
from 20 to 36 inches, waist measure. To make the garment for a lady of medium size, 5§ yards of goods, 
27 inches wide, will be required. Price of pattern, 30 cents. 
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Back View. 


LADIES’ POLONAISE, BUT- 
TONED AT THE BACK. 


No. 4848,— The Princess 
style of fitting is varied to a 
considerable extent, but each 
method seoms to arrive at the 
same glove-like adjustment, 
The polonaise illustrated is 
made of de béye, and the shap- 
ing is perfected by an under- 
arm dart, which effectually 
removes all fullness, leaving 
the front smooth and plain. 
The skirt portion of the back is 
cut on a fold of the goods, and 
ab extra width is allowod at the 
termination of the closing. The 
width is folded under in box- 
plaits to give sufficient skirt 
fullness, and is caught up at 








the center by a strap. Side- 

backs complete the adjustment 

of the back, and their skirt por- 

tions are draped quite high at 

the sides. By the latter pro- 

cess a slash made at the center 

of the front is drawn into a 
4848 Vandyke opening. The sleeves 
are in coat shape, with wide 4848 
rolling tops and naftow wrists, 
while the collar is in military style. The wrists and the bottom 
of the polonaise are trimmed with a piped fold of the goods. The pattern is in 13 sizes for ladies from 
28 to 46 in@hes, bust measure, and calls for 6% yards of goods, 27 inches wide, in making the garment 
for a lady of medium size. Price of pattern, 35 cents. 


Front View, 


Back View. 
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GIRLS’ OVER-SKIRT. 

No. 4830.—This pretty over-skirt is made 
of cambric and finished with seolloped edges, 
though any other material and trimming may 
be selected for its composition. It has a wide 
front gore fitted by darts, and a back-breadth 
draped by straps at the side and center. The 
pattern is in 7 sizes for girls from 3 to 9 years 
of age. Of material 27 inches wide, 2 yards 
are needed in making the over-skirt for a gil 
of 8 years. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 


4830 4830 


Back View. 











ar 
1829 
GIRLS’ NARROW 
FOUR-GORED SKIRT 
No. 4829.—The e 
graving illustratesa new 
model for a four-gored 
skirt. It is adapted 





CHILD'S SKIRT 

No. 4840.—This neat 
litde skirt is four-gored 
and has a dart in the 
top of each side-gore, 




















| which removes all the 
jfullnmess usual to that 
| location. It is made of 
| mohair and trimmed 

win sgtoiepliens petal may be trimmed as fully 

braid. i The a z 4858 as desired. The pattern 
yo 9 eae he ees is in 7 sizes for girls from 
jj from 1 to 6 years of LADIES’ WALKING-SKIRT, WITH YOKE. —3 tp 9 yearsof age. Of 
material 27 inches wide, 
24 yards are needed in 
making the skirt for a 


to any style of goods, 
and a skirt cut by it 





| age. Of material 27 . ‘ 4 
I. , No. 4858.—This model may be made up as repre- 
inches wide, 1} yard d , 
. > : sented, with jean for the yoke, and suit goods for 
will be required in mak- : a #. 7 ; 
Hs : skirt portion, or the entire skirt may be of suit ma- 
jing the garment for a 
|| child of 3 years. Price 
of pattern, 15 cents, 


terial. The pattern is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 
36 inches, waist measure, and requires 3§ yards of of pattern, 20 cents. 
goolls, 27 inches wide, for the gores, and a yard of 


satin jean for the yoke, in making the skirt fora 





lady of medium size. Price of pattern, 35 cents. 





MISSES’ OVER-SKIRT 





No. 4860.—The over-skirt here représented is made 
of de bége and trimmed with a piping of the same. 
The back edges of the front-gore are gathered and 
then overlapped by the front edges of the side gores 
Each of the latter has a dart at the top, and two up- 
ward-turning plaits laid in its back edge. Tho back- 
breadth is prettily draped, and is gathered to the 
belt. The pattern is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 
15 years of age. Of material 27 inches wide, 2+ yards 
4860 are needed in making the over-skirt for a miss of 13 
years. Price of pattern, 25 cents. 





















girl of 7 years. Price | 
















































‘ ‘ Front View. “a aero sa 
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LADIES’ CARDINAL CAPE. 
No. 4838.—Among the prettiest 
shoulder wraps of the season may 
be noticed the garment illustrated 
by the engravings. It may be 





made of a variety of materials, from 
cashmere to foundation net, and 
trimmed as represented or in any 
other method, with lace or fringe. 
The pattern is in 10 sizes for ladies 
from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. 


4838 To make the garment for a lady of 
medium size, 1$ yard of goods, - 4838 
Front View. 27 inches wide, will be needed. Back View. 


Price of pattern, 20 cents. ° 





Back View. 
LADIES’ CLOSELY-FITTING PRINCESS DRESS, BUTTONED AT THE BACK, 

No. 4834.—Very handsome costumes are now connects the front and back, and completes the 
made in the Princess style, and are frequently seen adjustment in a pretty manner. The pattern is } 
in the shape illustrated. The front is fitted ateach in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust 
side of the centes by two curving darts, which produce measure. To make the garment for a lady of me- 
a low bust effect and remove all fullness from below dium s‘ze, 8} yards of goods, 27 inches wide, will 
the waist-line. A side-back gore containing a dart be needed. Price of pattern, 50 cents. 
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LADIES’ BASQUE, WITH DOUBLE SIDE- 
FORMS. 

No. 4833.—A peculiar*but very commendable 
style of fitting is illustrated by these engravings, 
and divides favor with basques fitted by seams 
extending to the shoulders. The front is fitted 
at each side by two curving bust darts, and an 
under-arm dart, which renders a cross-basque 
seam quite unnecessary. The double side- 
forms are shaped like ordinary side-backs, ex- 
cept that they are narrower, and together with 
a center seam complete the fitting of the gar- 
ment. The pattern is in 13 sizes for ladies from 

28 to 46 inches, bust measure, and requires 3 ‘ 
4833 yards of goods, 27 inches wide, in makinz the 4833 
rs garment for a lady of medium size. Price of Back View. 
Front View. pattern, 30 cents. 
MISSES’ GORED STREET-GARMENT, WITH DIAGONAL CLOSING. 


No. 4831.—This stylish little garment is 
made up in light cloth, and is trimmed with 
braid. The diagonal front is fitted by a single 
dart at each side of the center, and the right 
side has a pocket with a fancy lap. The back 
has the Princess fitting, consisting of long 
seams extending to the shoulders and a slightly 
hollowing center seam. The sleeves are in coat 
shape and have narrow round cuffs, while two 
collars, one falling and the other in military 
style, encircle the neck. joth collars are 
.bound with braid, and the pocket and cuff are 
also bordered with it. The pattern is in 8 sizes 
for misses from 8 to 15 years of age. To make 

: we! the garment for a miss of 12 years, 34 yards of 
4831 goods, 27 inches wide, will be needed. Price 
Front View. of pattern, 25 cents. 


LADIES’ BRETON JACKET. 


No. 4853.—The Breton jacket is a 
novelty of the season and is made up 
in a variety of materials, either as an 
independent garment or as a comple- 
tion to a suit. The material represent- 
ed is a light camel's-hair suiting, and 
the trimmings consist of pipings of silk 
and shank pearl buttons arranged in 
imitation of Breton buttons. The latter 
have eyes at their edges and are sewed 
on to overlap each other like fish- 
scales. The vest is shorter than the 
sides and is fitted by a dart at the cen 
ter, while a single dart at each side 
side-backs and a center seam adjust the 

4853 half-fitting jacket portion. The neck of 
the jacket is encircled by a deep rolling 
collar with square ends. The sleeves 
are in wide coat shape, and have cuffs simulated with piping and buttons. The pattern is’ in 13 sizes for 
ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. To make the garment for a lady of medium size,.3} yards of 
goods, 27 inches wide, will be required. Price of pattern, 30 cents. 


Front View. Back View, 
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4821 
Back 
WITHOUT A 


View 


Front (tew 

BOYS’ CUTAWAY JACKET, 

CC ILLA R. 
—This pretty jacket may be made of any 
for boys’ jackets and worn over a 
slurt-waist or camisole. The pattern is in 8 sizes for 
boys from 3 to 10 years of age. Of material 27 inches 
wide, 1 vard will Be necessary in making the garment 
for a boy of 7 years. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 


No 
materia] 


£52] 


ised 
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F; 


4823 


Back 
BOYS’ COSTUME. 

No. 4823.—This little costume is made of brown 

| Serge and is just as jaunty asitean be. The pattern is 

in 5 sizes for boys from 2 to 6 years of age, and 

25 cents. Tomake the garment for a boy of 5 year, 
|; 4 yards of goods, 27 inches wide, will be needed 


‘ont View. View. 


ecsats 


4827 4827 
Front View. Back View. 
CHILD'S DRESS. 
No. 4827.—The dress here illustrated is made of 
| de bége and trimmed with braid and the material. It 
is adjusted by an under-arm gore at each side, and 
closes a: the back with button-holes and buttons. 
The pattern ie in 6 sizes for children from 1 to 6 
years of age, and costs 20 cents. To make the gar- 
ment for a child of 3 years, 14 yard of goods, 27 
inches wide, will be needed. 


C0.’8 8 PATTERNS 


4822 


Back View. 


Front View 
BOYS’ SINGLE-BREASTED VEST. 

No. 4822.—This vest is made of navy-blue flanne! 
and has’a back of Silesia held to the figure by a 
buckle and two straps. The pattern is in 8 sizes 
for boys from 3 to 10 years of age. Half a yard of 
material 27 inches wide, together with the same 
quantity of Silesia for the back, are needed in making 
the vest for a boy of 8 years. Price of pattern, 15 


cents, 


4841 4841 
Front View. Back View. 
CHILD'S SLEEVELESS OVER-GARMENT, 
WITH SASH OPENINGS. 

No. 4841.—This pretty over-dress may be worn 
with or without a sash, and made of linen and 
trimmed with the same and braid. The pattern is 
in 6 sizes for children from 1 to 6 years of age. Of 
material 27 inches wide, 1§ yard are needed in mak- 
ing the over-garment for a child of 4 years. Price 

of pattern, 20 cents. 
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Front View Back View. 
CHILD'S CIRCULAR DRESS. 

No. 4857.—A charming little garment is illustrated | | 
by these engravings, and is seamless except at the 
shoulders. It displays a rolling collar, coat sleeves, | 
and dainty pockets. The pattern is in 6 sizes for 
children from 1 to 6 years of age. Of material 27 
inches wide, 2 yards are needed in making the dress 
for a child of 4 years. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 
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Fvont View Back View. 
BOYS’ CAMISOLE. 
|| No, 4832.—This garment is in plaited shirt-waisi 
| stvle, with a short skirt below the belt. The pattern 
| is in 9 sizes for boys from 2 to 10 years of age, and 


1] 
fi > = 

|| costs 20 cents. Of material 27 inches wide, 2} yards 
|| are needed in making the garment fora boy of 6 years 


“_ Xx 
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4835 
Front View. Back View 
CHILD'S SLEEVELESS SACK 
No. 4835.—This little-garment is made of white 
lawn and trimmed with Hamburg edging and pique 
braid. The pattern is surtable for any material, and 
is in 8 sizes for children from 1 to 8 years of age. 
To make the garment for a child of 5 years, | yard of 
goods, 27 inches wide, will be needed. Price of put 
tern, 20 cents. 





eS 
1825 
Front View. Back View. 
GIRLS’ BELTED POLONAISE. 

No. 4825.—The comfort of such a garment for 
warm-weather or school wear i3 duly appreciated by 
young folks. The one illustrated is made of combric 
and trimmed with braid. The pattern isin 7 sizes for 
girls from 3 to 9 years of age, and costs 25 cents. To 


make the garment for a giri of 7 years, 34 yards of 
goods, 27 inches wide, will be needed. 














Front View Back View. 
GIRLS’ BASQUE, BUTTONED AT THE BACK. 
No 4828.—This pattern 4s suitable for any ma- | 
terial, and is in 7 sizes for girls from 3 to 9 years of | 
age, and requires 14 yard ot goods, 27 inches wide, || 
in making the garment for a girl of 6 years. Price 
of pattern, 20 cents. 


~ - 
4839 
Front View. 
GIRLS’ APRON. 

No. 4839.—Any apron material may be made up by | 
this pattern, and any trimmings iw vogue may be | 
appropriately selected. The pattern is in 8 sizes for | 
girls from 2 to 9 years of age. Of material 27 inches | 
wide, | yard will be needed in making the apron for 
a girl of 7 years. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Back View. 


Front View. Back View. 

GIRLS’ GORED POLONAISE. | 

No. 4826.—This polonaise has a Vandyke opening || 
at the front, and closes at the back with button-holes |; 
and buttons. It is made of cashmere and trimmed | 
with the same and siik. The pattern 4s in 7 sizes for | 
girls from 3 to 9 years of age, costs 25 cents, and re- | 


| 


quires 23 yards ot goods, 27 inches wide, in making | 
J ; ; g | 
the garment for a girl of 6 years. | 
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LADIES’ SHOULDER SCARF. 


ee 


No. 4851.—The scarf illustrated is 
designed to meet the demand of 
Fashion for light Summer wraps. Al- 
though it is made of cashmere, net, 
lace, crépe de Chine, or in fuct any WE 
thin material will be found appro- 4851 
priate. Beside the trimming illus- Back 


Se 


View, 


trated, French lace, gathered, or side | 
or box-plaited wil! be greatly used, and especially upon silk or grena- | 
dine scarfs. Some ladies secure the scarf by a single knot instead of | 
crossing it under a pin as illustrated, but the arrangement of this part 
of the searf depends almost wholly on the taste. The searf is folded 
into soft, rounding plaits that are caught to position over each shoul- 


der by a few blind stitches, which may be concealed by a knot of ribbon 
or a smaller pin than that on the front. The pattern is in but one size, 
and calls for 14 yard of goods, 27 inches wide, in making a scarf by it. || 


Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Front View. 





LADIES’ CIRCULAR 
POLON AISE. 


No. 4856.—The model il- 
lustrated by these engrav- 
ings is especially adapted to 
double-fold goods, as no 
seams extend through its 
skirt portion, except the one 
at the center of the back. 
It is however also suitable 
for single-width goods, as 
only one joining seam will 
bereauired to make the skirt 
wide enough at each side. 
. Two bust darts and an under- 
arm dart fit each side of the 
front in a stylish manner, 
The back is adjusted by the 
center seam mentioned, a 
side-buck seam extending 
from the shotlder seam to 
au extra width below the 
waist-line, and a dart pro- 
ceeding from the arm's-eye 
to the middle of the skirt. 
The pattern is in 13 sizes 
for ladies from 28 to 46 
inches, bust measure; and 
4856 6% yards of goods, 27 inches 


Front View. wide, will make the garment 
TOR le : : 
for a lady of medium size. 4856 


Price of pattern, 35 cents. Back View 


{2 NOTICE :--We are Agents for the Sale of E, BUTTERICK & ©O.’S PATTERNS, and 
will send any kind or size of them to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price and 


ome T. §. ARTHUR & SON, 227 South Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Under | Even under the Arabs, into whose power Acre 
The / early fell, it remained an important bulwark, and 
(287) 


for a long time ruled over Southern Syria. 
this ruler it was enlarged and beautified. 
vou. XLV.—21. 
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No. 6. 


Vou. XLV. 


ACRE, Greeks, to whom the town was early known as Ake, 


the Ptolemais of the Middle Ages, is the prin- | bitten by a serpent, and of his having cured the 
cipal seaport of Syria. It is situated to the | wound by a certain leaf. 


CRE, or Acca, the Accho of the Scriptures, and ; located here the legend of Hercules haying been 


south of Tyre, on the northern angle of a wide bay,; Ancient Acre was important to both Europe and 
the southern boundary of which is the bold promon- | Asia, as being a connecting link, or gateway, be- 
tory of Carmel. It is a very ancient town. The first | tween the east and the west; and it was therefore 
reference we find to it in history is in Judges, i., 31, | subjected to repeated conquests. At the time of the 
where we are told: “ Neither did Ashur drive out the | Persian kingdom, it was the base of all the Persian 
inhabitants of Accho.” The Canaanites remained in | expeditions against Egypt. When, at a later date, it 


possession of their city undisturbed by the Jews./came into the possession of the Romans, the place 


. . . . . ; . 1 
The word Accho signified, in Hebrew, “confined,” | was changed into a military colony, and called 


or “straightened.” | Colonia Claudia. In consequence of the influx of 
The name of the city was afterwards changed to | merchants from all parts of the Mediterranean, it 
Ptolemais, in honor of Ptolemy, son of Lagus, who | obtained great commercial importance at that period. 


for a long time ruled over Southern Syria, Under| Even under the Arabs, into whose power Acre 


this ruler it was enlarged and beautified. The! early fell, it remained an important bulwark, and 
(287) 
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the emporium for the trade with Syria and Pales- 
tine. 

In 1104, Acre was taken by the Genoese, In 1187 
it was retaken by the Sultan Saladin, The assault 
upon it, in 1191, by Richard Cour de Leon, was one 
of the most daring feats of the Crusaders, after which 
it was their chief landing-place. It became the seat 
of a bishop and the order of St, John, and remained 
until 1292 in the custody of the Knights of St, John, 
who fortified it strongly, but were compelled to 
evacuate it by the Mamelukes of Egypt. In 1517 it 
came under Turkish rule, and though it has ever re- 
mained the landing-place for pilgrims from the west, 
it has, in modern times, lost all political importance 
for Europe. After the expulsion of the Knights of 
St. John it fell rapidly to decay, and was almost 
deserted, till Sheikh Daher, and, after him, Djezzar 
Pacha, repaired the town and harbor, and made it 
one of the best places on the coast, 

It was at Acre that the Turks, aided by a body of 
English sailors and marines under Sidney Smith, 
made a successful defense for sixty days against 
twelve assaults by Napoleon, at the end of which 
time the French army raised the siege and retreated. 
In 1832 it was stormed and taken by Ibrahim Pasha, 
gon of the Viceroy of Egypt. It continued in the 
possession of Egypt until 1840, when it was bom- 
barded and taken by a combined English, Austri«n 
and Turkish fleet. 

The port of Acre is badly choked with sand ; but it 
is the best along the coast. All the rice, the staple 
food of the people, enters the country here; so that 
it is quite possible for the governor of the city to 
create a famine over all Syria. 

Acre was the last position in the Holy Land, 
during the Middle ages, from which the Christians 
were expelled. At the present time, in a population 
of ten or twelve thousand, two thousand are Chris- 
tians. 

The city possesses six mosques, among them the 
beautiful Mosque of Djezzar. It is the principal 
point of export of the Syrian cotton, and the place 
where several main roads from the interior of Syria 





converge. Numerous ruins in the city and its en- 
virons, especially of the Middle Ages, show the | 
former greatness and importance of the place. Its | 
fortifieations have been rebuilt since 1850. 
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Tux chief secret of comfort lies in not suffering | 
“‘wiflcs to vex us, and in cultivating an undergrowth | 
of small pleasures, since very few great ones are to | 


be had on long leases. 


Emptoyment for the mind is what thousands of | 
women are in need of. After the plodding routine | 
wequired for material necessities has been gone | 
through with for the day, and the tired body re-| 


‘- @tiires and enjoys rest, the minds of many women 





“ JOHNNY-JUMP-UPS,” 
BY MADGE CARROL. 


XCEPT a few corfections, this is the story 
i} as John Henlett told it: ; 

Boss, I see you lookin’ at them johnny-jump- 
ups over my stall; make a pretty picter, don’t they? 
I got ’em out of a book, or rather begged ’em. They 
were that cute I couldn’ haul off and let ’em alone 
So, as I said, 1 begged 'em, got ’em, and there they 
are, all agrin like a crowd of what-do-you-call-ems? 
—cherrybins, serryfins, or somethin’ of that sort. | 
know there’s another name for ’em in books—the 
posies, I mean—and I know what ’tis, cause my 
youngest got it; but I love the good, old-fashioned 
johnny-jump-up. There’s snap and crack in it, 
Just suits such pert, fun-alive little chaps. Never 
as long as I live, stranger, will I forget the lift they 
give me. ‘ Tell you about it? Well, I don’t mind, 
seein’ as the mornin’s ’most gone and business gettin’ 
dull. 

In the summer of seventy-three I got out of work. 
The only thing new and strange about that was, ’twas 
new and strange to me. I wasn’t a master-hand at 
my business. In fact, never was a master-hand at 
anything, except hangin’ on steady. I managed to 
do that. Jane Eliza, my wife, sir, was the master. 
hand. What with goin’ out to service while my 
mother lived and could take care of the young ones, 
and with machine-stitchin’ after the old ledy died, 
Jane Eliza helped wonderfully. She went straight 
ahead, too, after I laid off, kept the pot bilin’, the 
children shod, and sung away from mornin’ till night 
like a June Canary. So at first I didn’t mind very 
much. Loafin’ a little kinder fitted, if it wasn’t to 
turn out loafin’ too long. Byme by loafin’ too long 
came around, Jane Eliza’s worked slacked, and she 
couldn’t go out to service ‘cause there was the baby. 

After that, hard times come knockin’ at our door, 
and no mistake. Sure as you've heard anything, 
bose, you've heard the stories of men and women out 
of work with little children dependin’ on them 
Well, that’s Jane Eliza’s story and mine; I needn’t 
go over it. 

In the fall of seventy-four I up and turned rascal. 
I didn’t take to drink, I didn’t play, I didn’t. steal ; 
but I done something just as bad; I made up my 
mind to cut and run. Do you understand? My in- 
tention was to leave my family, turn loose, and have 
a good time all me owns. That’s not the way I put 
it, of course; but, to my shame and sorrow, that’s 
the way I meant it. Just at the time I was haltin’ 
betwixt two opinions, I heard about a little widow 
startin’ business in a basket and makin’ a fortune. 
Next I was told how well Marth’ Shedaker was doin’ 
since Tom ryn away. Turnin’ and overturnin’ these 
things in my mind, I reasoned that Jane Eliza was 
better rid of me. 1 was devourin’ her substance; 


reach out hungering and thirsting after intellectual | that’s the way I argued; when all along I was only 
food. Not having that craving satisfied is what|devisin’ means for riddin’ my own shoulders and 


-causes unhappiness for many whose lives seem dark 


leavin’ the load on hers. 
I would have swung off before Christmas, only 











Matthew’s birthday was on hand the last of the 
month, so I waited to see that through, thinkin’ in 
ten years he’d be a man, and knowin’ that to have a 
youngster the biggest half of twenty-one callin’ him 
father was somethin’ for a fellow to be prond of. 

Next day Toadie went down with scarlet fever; 
and scarlet fever run through the other three, top- 
ping off with Jane Eliza. We were on the town 
then sure enough, and I vowed to myself I’d never 
try to be a man again in this city, Might be easy 
for a woman, they’re sort of under, anyhow ; but for 
a man to hold up his head and try to get on after 
that—no, sir, I declared it couldn’t be expected. It 
was spring when they all got about again, the spring 
of seventy-five. I took to hangin’ around wharves 
and depots, calculatin’ my chance of workin’ a pass- 
age somewhere, it didn’t matter where. 

One mornin’ in early April I walked out to Rich- 
mond, I remember that tramp as if it had come off 
yisterday. It was kinder cloudy and kinder wasn’t, 
The earth was all aglow like as there was a great 
veiled shinin’ somewhere up above just ready to be 
let loose. A little breeze that ’ peared to have stirred 
up ever so many growin’ things and smell of them 
all, come whifflin’ and whisperin’ by as if there was 
somethin’ it wanted to put into words forme. All 
of a sudden there ’twas in words—Johnny-jump-up. 
You see my name there, sir, John Hewlett. Well, 
when I looked at them cunnin’ little chaps, they 
seemed to have growed, blowed and been labelled 
John on purpose for me. 

You know when that blood-thirsty crew was leavin’ 
our Saviour alone with the woman they’d brought 
out to stone, it says he stooped and wrote on the 
ground. Folks often wonder what he done that for, 
and I used to. I don’t any more. We hear a good 
deal about the language of flowers. I think ‘twas 
given to ’em then. Not accordin’ books, though; 
they make ’em say some pretty rough things, but 
accordin’ to nature. You see there’s times when a 
fellow, ’specially when he’s out of work, gets so far 
down he sees nothin’ but black mire and clay. Well, 
1 think the Saviour wrote im them so that little 
things pushin’ up through all bright and clean might 
answer for His lovin’ kindness when nothin’ else 
could, 

Leanin’ over the fence lookin’ into that bit of a 
garden, thinkin’ how them little blossoms had held 
their own through the turnin’ and overturnin’ of 
frost and snow, and how ‘twas well with ’em after all, 
I fancied hearin’ ’em say “Johnny ”—and Johnny 
meant the seedy chap hangin’ on the fence with his 
toes and elbows out—“ Jump up! jump up!” There 
they stood clothed like young princes, in purple and 
gold; and while I looked, listened, the veil dropped, 
the great shinin’ come down, and earth was lifted 
straight into glory. 

I couldn’t go to Richmond wharves after that, so I 
went home, You'd better believe my Jane Eliza was 
a jewel of a woman, and never lost heart, come what 
would, When I got in the table was set for supper. 
Only bread and hominy on it, sir; but I tell you they 
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were arranged with such an air it looked like a feast. 
My eyes travelled over these things howsomever to 
light on four johnny-jump ups along side my plate. 
Four johnny-jump-ups as like them I'd seen way out 
in Richmond as like could be. The same little, 
laughin’ faces under the purple and velvet hoods. 
Well, I never, boss! I was so taken aback at first, 
for the life of me I didn’t know what to do or say. 
Next I turned too, kissed wife and children all 
around, then set down and cried like a baby. 

“ Jane,” says I, holdin’ my two fists under her very 
eyes, “if ever these arms throw you and the children 
overboard and knock out for themselves, may the 
Lord wither them !” 

After that I declare to you I was a bigger man 
than I’d been since the day that seen me of age. I 
couldn’t explain, of course, but it wasn’t necessary. 
Jane Eliza wasn’t the sort of woman to pry open any 
door in her husband's heart he wanted to keep shut. 
That evenin’ was just one of the jolliest we'd ever 
seen, yet we didn’t know where our breakfast was to 
come from, and, let me tell you, it didn’t come at all. 
I went out next mornin’ a hungry man, yet feelin’ as 
though I'd taken a long leap and a strong leap that 
must bring me out on good Iuck’s high road. 
Johnny’d jumped up. 1’d found out there was some- 
times a chance at depots for a fellow’s earnin’ a few 
pennies, so I made for one, and began lookin’ around. 
Trains put in and trains put out, folks came and 
folks went, and still there was nothin’ for me. After 
bit I heard a voice say: “ Pansies, ma’am?’ and 
there they was again. Golden-hearted, black, pearl 
and purple-hooded, nestled down on a cushion of 
moss, and just one of the prettiest sights in nature. 
A lady stopped to buy. She was late, the out-train 
bell was givin’ some last beats, so she hurried, and 
the old woman she bought ’em of shuffled away, and 
there right alongside of me lay a pocket-book. Yes, 
a great, fat, red pocket-book with a little steel chain 
danglin’, and a bit of greenback stickin’ out between 
its jaws. I clapped my hand on it with just one 
thought in my mind—that was for me—that was 
mine. I needn’t go into particulars, boss; I hurried 
home; I met Toadie at the door. 

“Toad,” says I, “go into every house in the row 
and borrow a bit of paper.” 

He went, and came back with half a dozen pieces. 
I waited on the step, and took somethin’ out of my 
pocket. 

Says Toad: “ What's that in your handkerchief, 
father ?” 

Says I: “ Never mind.” 

I wrapped that pocket-book in three papers, I let 
Toad wrap it in three more, then I went up-stairs to 
the two rooms where we lived. 

“ Jane,” says I, “in here’s somethin’ belongin’ to 
another person. On your life, don’t touch it, or let 
any of the children touch it.” 

“Will it blow us up?” asked Mamie. 

“No,” says I, “itll blow us down,” and told them 
where. 





I was so weak and blind-like, I didn’t for a minute 
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see the table, but there it was, all set, and this time it 
was a feast. A neighbor owin’ Jane money nigh 
onto two years, had stepped in and paid it, so we'd 
breakfast and dinner together. 

By the help of God, stranger, I didn’t turn thief. 
No, I borrowed a paper next mornin’, and there it 
was, sure enough, return to such a place, German- 
town, and receive ten dollarsreward, | footed it out 
there, and when I got to the gate there was the 
johnny-jump-ups ahead of me. Nobody need say 
they didn’t haul out golden cymbals, strike ’em, and 
have a dance together, because | know better. 

“Is my pocket-book in here?” says the lady, hold- 
in’ out the hunchy-lookin’. bunch I'd banded her. 

“Yes, ma’am,” says I, 

“Will you tell me why yon wrapped it up so?” 
she asked, after undoin’ all the papers and countin’ 
the money to see if ’twas right. 

“T’m an honest man,” says I, “but I’ve been out 
of work nearly two years now, and findin’ that was a 
great temptation. So I put it inside ever so many 
papers, thinkin’ that if sin was to try and get the 
upper hand, maybe the Lord would come to my help 
before I got to the money,” 

The lady looked at me a full minute. She was the 
pansies over again, the blessed little creature! Just 
such a witchin’, smilin’ face, yellow hair all rampled 
down over her forehead, and eyes as dark and velvety 
as the purple hoods, Would | leave my address, she 
said, might be her husband would know of a job for 
me. While I was writin’ it, she began countin’ out 
ten dollars. 

“If you please, ma’am,” says I, “if you could put 
some work in my way, and spare me a ticket to get 
back, I’d rather you wouldn't give me any money.” 

When she found out how I’d tramped all the way, 
her pretty pink cheeks growed pinker, and she 
wanted to do eyerso much for me, I didn’t take the 
ten dollars, but I'll tell you what I did take, a basket 
heapin’ full of good things, three train tickets and a 
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the same day. Both girls, and both born in the Cep. 
tennial year. We call ours Pansy, and hers is Lily 
bell. One of the funniest things about the whole 
affair, and you'll bear me out ’twas an odd piece of 
business altogether, but the funniest of all is you'd 
take them babies for twins anywhere, and they’re 
Mrs. Vandergrift over again. 

As for pansies, I’ve somethin’ in that line that 
makes folks stare. On either side the front garden- 
path lays a bed patterned after’em. Inside of one 
there’s white with lappins of blue. Inside the other's 
Then you know the 

Well, I’ve got them 

Spyin’ down at ’em 


yellow with purple lappins. 
sort of pencil lines in the heart. 
marked out in king of Blacks. 


from Mrs. Vandergrift’s windows, they look like two 
giant johnnies layin’ in the grass and laughin’, 


Come out and see ’em, boss. 


THE REGULUS, 
BY E. CHARDON. 
HE regulus belongs to the family of Sulviade, 
although it is frequently called a wren, which 
is properly a Troglodyte. Its chief home is in 
the British Isles, though some species are found in 
Asia and North America, 

The golden-crested regulus is the best known of 
these birds. Its entire length is scarcely three and 
one-half inches. It is a beautiful bird, with greenish- 
yellow on the upper parts, the cheeks and throat 
grayish-white, and with a crest of golden feathers, 
bordered by black, upon the crown of its head, 
which it can raise or depress at pleasure. It abounds 
in the forests of England, though it frequently visits 
the suburbs of towns, and sometimes builds close to 
the house. It feeds upon insects and their eggs, run- 
ning up and down the branches of trees with the 
greatest facility, searching for them. 

The nest of this little bird is made of various soft 
substances, and is lined with feathers. It is usually 


built in an oak, yew, fir or pine tree, at or near the 
extremity of the branches. It is suspended from 
these branches in such a way that, usually, two are 


great, warmin’ hope in my heart. Next day, me and 
Jane Eliza rode out there to see Mr. Vandergrift. 
Both of us in borrowed finery, and my Jane lookin’ 
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younger and brighter than I’d seen her for many a 
long day. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vandergrift hadn’t been married 
more than a year. He'd a notion for farmin’, owned 
a little place, but couldn’t get along. Beside, he’d 
other business that took up most all his time, The 
upshot of the matter was, within a fortnight, me, 
Jane and the children found ourselves in a cottage 
that was makin’ a fair bower of itself outside, and 
inside was the cosiest, home-like lookinest nest I ever 
seen. We took the place on shares, in less than a 
year added cows, and Jane Eliza made butter. I 
declare to you we're one of the happiest families in 
the world, My chickens lay all the eggs, and my 
wife makes al! the butter I sell. Last year, when the 
big show was in the Park, and all creation here, I 
took in so much money it fairly scared me. As for 
my children, boss, they’re as fat as young goslins. 
My Jane’s fifth and Mrs. Vandergrift’s first come on 





made to support it, while o third, with its sprays of 
leaves, affords it the protection of a natural roof 
The eggs are very small, being scarcely larger than a 
pea, are cream-colored, and from eight to ten in 
number. 

The golden-erested regulus begins to sing in the 
middle of March, and continues until the end of 
July. Its song is soft and low like a whisper. It is 
not a migratory bird, but remains in the British 
Isles during the whole of the year. 

A writer on natural history thus describes some of 
the peculiarities of this bird: “ All the movements 
of the golden-crested wren are full of spring and 
fiery activity, and the manner in which it will launch 
itself from one tree to another, and then, without a 
pause, commence traversing the branches, is a sight 
well worth seeing, Perhaps it is seen to best adyan- 
tage among fir-trees, where it finds great seope for its 
active habits. Up one branch it scuds, down an- 
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other, then whisks itself through the air toa fresh | are destitute of these feathery ornaments. But in 
tree, and then flings itself back again to its former | the winter of 1853 I became personally acquainted 
Along the twigs it runs with astonishing | with some golden crested wrens, who revealed the 


perch. 
rapidity, sometimes clinging with its head down-| mystery to me. I now feel sure that crowns and 


ward, sometimes running round and round them | crests typify and are a sort of natural safety-valve to 
spirally, always twisting its pert little head in every | a nature which is imbued with a spirit of empire. 
direction, and probing each hole and crevice with its! At all events it is so in the case of the golden- 
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GOLDEN-CRESTED REGULUS AND NEST. 


sharp little bill. The roughest-barked trees are its | crested wren, for he is running over with the govern 
favorite resort, because in such localities it finds its| ing spirit, and his cool audacity, fiery courage and 
best supply of insect food.” | fierce domination, beggar description. 
The following interesting account of the golden-| “That winter we had a family of six tame, but 
crested wrens, as she calls them, is given by a lady: | uncaged birds; they were a strange-looking group, 
“T had often questioned and wondered why some | but nevertheless, a very happy one. There was a 
birds possess crests and crowns, while the majority | jackdaw, a magpie, two skylarks, a goldfinch and a 
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robin, and they lived, when at home, in a large and 
well-thatched aviary, which was placed in a very 
skeltered position. In this abode they kept open 
house, for there was always a good supply of food 
kept therein, and the door was never shut save at 
night, when we closed it to keep out stray cats, rats 
and other enemies of the feathered race. After par- 
taking of a good breakfast, they would daily leave 
their comfortable home on expeditions of pleasure or 
business, and return regularly to their supper and 
perch. 

“During the very cold weather of 1853, they 
brought home nightly a party of hungry wild birds 
to share with themselves the hospitality of the aviary ; 
sometimes their guests would number nearly two 
hundred, and it was really quite astonishing to see 
the quantity of bread, barley and fat meat, that these 
little beings would dispose of. In this assembly most 





wee thing would get upon his back, where he knew 
himself to be safe, and the poor jackdaw was forced 
to content himself with other fare. 

“Tf, after selecting a piece of meat, the wrens were 
left to themselves, they would leave the Jarger birds 
and retire to a quiet corner, where they would both 
peck amicably at the same piece, and if the meat 
happened to be tough, one of the wise little things 
would hold it fast in its bill, while the other would 
pull a morsel off; and then the one that had eaten 
would perform the same kind office for his friend. 
Before the winter was over, there was not a bird in 
the aviary that did not give way to the two little King- 
lets, and they always went to roost upon the backs of 
some other birds; I thought that they did this to 
warm their feet. 

“They remained with us until May, and then, 
when allynature appeared to be bursting with life and 


of our smal! native birds had representatives, and | beauty, and the huge forest trees, and even the old 
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FIRE-CRESTED REGULUS. 


amongst them were the two before-mentioned golden- 
crested wrens, who were the first to reach and the 
last to quit their good quarters. 

“While they honored us with their company, they 
ruled the whole bird community, and what they 
could not achieve by force, they would accomplish 
by stratagem. For instance, if one of these tiny 
creatures took a fancy to a piece of meat to which 
Mr. Jackdaw had helped himself, and which he was 
holding firmly down with one foot whilst he pecked 
away at it after the dawish fashion, this mite of a 
bird would jump upon the jackdaw’s head, and attack 
the eye that was situated on the side of the occupied 
foot. The poor jackdaw not quite understanding 
what had gone wrong with him, would lift his foot to 
scratch his tiny tormentor off his head, when, in an 
instant, the coveted morsel was seized by the daring 
thief. If the daw was unwise enough to follow, 
vainly hoping to recover his property, the wicked 





earth herself, had donned their glorious resurrection 
robes, the golden-crests forsook us. I suppose they 
found the aviary dull.” 

The fire-crested regulus, or wren, is similar to the 
preceding species, but is distinguished from it by the 
ruddy hue of the forehead, and the fiery orange of 
its crest. Still another species, the dalmatian regu- 
lus, differs from the others, in having the general 
color of its plumage a greenish-yellow, while the 
crown of its head is marked by a narrow streak of 
paler yellow. 

Ir is not at all advantageous to be in a great hurry. 
Multitudes, in their haste to get rich, are ruined 
every year. The men who do things maturely, 
slowly, deliberately, are the men who oftenest suc- 
ceed in life. People who are habitually in a hurry 
have to do things twice over. The tortoise beats the 
hare at last. 
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DR, JOHNSON’S WIFE AND MOTHER, 
T is easy to laugh at Boswell’s weaknesses; but it 
| is impossible to excel his work, Small as he 

may have been, it would appear that the biogra- 
pher to whom we are so immensely indebted was too 
sensible of his besetting sins and predilections—of 
those vulerable points in his character which would 
sure to be assailed by a ruthless criticism—to justify 
our setting him down as the utter simpleton he is 
generally supposed to have been. At the very out- 
set of his biography, Boswell takes care to lay a 
defence of his procedure before the readers of pos- 
terity, who he probably trusted would be more 
charitable than his contemporaries. He tells us how 
“It is related of the great Dr. Clarke, that when in 
one of his leisure hours he was unbending himself 
with a few friends in the most playful and frolicsome 
manner, he observed Beau Nash approaching, upon 
which he suddenly stopped. ‘My boys,’ said he, 
‘let us be grave, here comes a fool.’ The world, my 
friend, I have found to be a great fool as to that par- 
ticular, on which it has become necessary to speak 
very plainly.” Boswell has bequeathed us a por- 
traiture no other hand among his countrymen could 
have drawn so well; let us accept the pleasure and 
instruction, while not looking too critically into the 
character of the artist. 

The early life-experience of great men is always 
an attractiye literary study; but when we look into 
the home of the Jad Samuel Johnson, we do not meet 
with the most attractive of domestic scenes. Though 
a bookseller, the elder Johnson was a man of some 
culture and native sternness, besides Jacobitical 
bigotry. The social life of this veteran and his wife 
was far from being so congenial as was desirable; for 
though she was his equal in family prejudice, Mrs. 
Johnson was far from being so well informed as her 
husband. Family trials, and how she should con- 
trive to make both ends meet in her little household, 
were questions of greater moment to this good wo- 
man than anything connected with literature and art 
She was pious in her way; but there was much of 
superstition in her faith. In every sense she was a 


legalist. As soon as he was able to understand lan- | 


guage, her son heard about Heaven as the home of 
“good people,” and of hell as the prison-house of 
“bad people.” Superstitious credulity was charac- 
teristic of the household and of the family when 
young Samuel was carried into Queen Anne’s pre- 
sence-chamber to be “touched” for the “evil.” A 
discipline of this kind was not likely to bring forth 
the best of fruit. Childhood gave place to youth, 
and still the stern regimen of the nonjuring couple 
was not in any degree relaxed, There was nothing 
gently winsome in their procedure at home. The 
future lexicographer would be made to attend public 
worship against his will, and ordered to read long 
lessons out of weighty folios until the sight of a 
church or of the pious volumes was alike distasteful. 
Young people may be led, but cannot be driven into 
goodness. Like the majority who: have been reared 
in such a school, Samuel Johnson lapsed into com- 


| 
| 








plete indifference, a state from which he was finally 
aroused by perusing Law’s “Serious Call.’ That 
book made a deep impression on his powerful mind; 
and he pronounced it to be a masterpiece of its kind, 

There can be no doubt that the early home ex- 
perience of Johnson was an unhappy conjunction of 
circumstances. The religion of his father was so 
intensely political that it may almost be said to have 
begun and ended in Jacobitism. The Jacobite of 
those days was a being whose principles amounted to 
a passion by which he was carried away. Those te 
whom he rendered political homage in his heart he 
adored as the idols of his life, and he was not careful 
in regard to the treatment accorded to opponenta. 
It was a rough school for a man of a naturally rough 
temperament to be trained in, and it was Johnson's 
misfortune, not his fault, that he was subjected to its 
discipline, 

Still it is trne that beneath a rough exterior John- 
son carried a chivalrous heart. He never under- 
valued the influence of women, and among the women 
he encountered he never came across any who were 
superior to his owy wife and mother. Whatever 
that mother needed was pressed upon her acceptance 
without stint; and-of all literary praise, the encomi- 
ums of his wife were most valued. His own opinion 
was thdt “Distant praise from whatever quarter is 
not so delightful as that of a wife whom a man loves 
and*esteems. Her approbation may be said to come 
home to his bosom, and being so near, its effect is 
more sensible and permanent.” 

In his young days Johnson lavished but few atten- 
tions on the fair sex, so that if we except “Olivia 
Lloyd, a young Quakeress, to whom he wrote a cepy 
of Latin verses,” he was not conquered by female 
grace until “he became the fervent admirer of Mra, 
Porter after her first husband’s death.” That Eliza- 
beth Porter should have attracted such a lover as 
Samuel Johnson is somewhat remarkable at first 
sight; but unpromising as the coalition may have 
seemed, this singular pair inherited those qualities 
which were calculated to promote their mutual hap- 
piness. The lady was exceedingly stout, she was 
affected, and she showed little taste in the matter of 
dress. Johnson, who was many years her junior, is 
thus described at the time he was entrapped in the 
meshes of love: “ He was then lean and lank, so that 
his immense structure of bones was hideously striking 
to the eye, and the scars of the scrofula were deeply 
visible. He also wore his hair, which was straight 
and stiff, and separated behind; and he often had, 
seemingly, convulsive starts and odd gesticulations, 
which tended to excite at once surprise and ridicule. 
Mrs. Porter was so much engaged by his conversa- 
tion that she overlooked all these external disad- 
vantages, and said to her daughter: ‘This is the 
most sensible man that I ever saw in my life.’”’ 

Though Johnson was only twenty-seven while the 
lady was fifty years of age, he was reconciled to the 
disparity by his wife’s “superiority of understanding 
and talents.” On the other hand, while the Porters 
professed to be scandalized, the world laughed at the 
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imprudence of the match. In subsequent years 
Johnson warmly declared that the affair was one of 
love. purely and simply on both sides! They were 
married at Derby on the 9th of July, 1736, and after 
once reading the passage no teader is likely to forget 
the lexicographer’s account of the events of that 
happy morning : “Sir, she had read the old romances, 
and had got into her head the fantastical notion that 
a woman of spirit should use her lover like a dog. 
So, sir, at first she told me that I rode too fast, and 
she could not keep up with me; and when I rode a 
little slower, she passed me, and complained that I 
lagged behind. I was not to be made the slave of 
caprice; and I resolved to begin as I meant to end. 
I therefore pushed on briskly, till I was fairly out of 
her sight. The road lay between two hedges, so I 





was sure she could not miss it; and I contrived that 
she should soon come up with me. When she did 1 | 
observed her to be in tears.” The union of Johnson | 
with this elderly dame has often been made the sub- | 
ject of ridicule ; and we know that the young gentle- 
men whose education the scholar superintended at 
his select academy “ 'a constant source of merri- 
ment in the eccem... fondness for one another of 
their master and mistress. It would ill become us 
to join in the laugh; we prefer to point out the 
marked influence which his wife wielded over that 
great man, who by some is judged to have talked as | 
well as Shakspeare’s characters. In her company he 
Was as happy as he hoped to be on this side the 
grave; after death had severed the union, he wrote: 
“I have ever since seemed to myself broken off from 
mankind ; a kind of solitary wanderer in the wild of 
life, without any direction, or fixed point of view; a 
gloonty gazer on the world to which I have little 
relation.” Let us remember that his wife was John- 
son’*# companion through his years of indigence and 
hard struggling with adversity, and that she was 
taken away when the sunshine of success was break- 
ing over the poor author’s chequered path. It avails 
little to say that she was a strange woman who 
dressed flauntingly, painted her face and drank cor- 
dials until she reddened her nose; she was her hus- | 
band’s dearest earthly friend, and her removal, even 
in old age, made Johnson a life-long mourner. 
The doctor’s mother, who in many respects favor- 
ably contrasted with Elizabeth Porter, reached the 
good old age of ninety, and died at Lichtield in 1759. 
She was attended in her last illness by Miss Borter, 
and by Catherine Chambers, a faithful maid-servant 
who had lived in the family during thirty-five years. 
The letters written during his mother’s few remain- 
ing days are compositions quite as aflecting as John- 
aon’s remembrances of his wife, and are equally 
valuable as revelations of character. He heartily 
contributed whatever was necessary towards the sup- 
port of “the best mother * * in the world ;” and, in | 
accordance with the teaching received in youth, he 
complimented her on the goodness of her past life. 
At this date he was in receipt of no pension, so that 
hesis found borrowing from a sympathetic bookseller 








those guineas which were remitted to the dying 


woman, 





—_——— 


It is well known that one of the most ad- 


mired of Johnson’s allegories was written in a week 
to pay for his mother’s funeral. 


A SONG. 
BY MARY BOODEY. 


WOULD not be the bird 
To sing in summer’s bower; 
Unless my notes were heard, 


HELEN 


| 


Unless some heart were stirred 
To joy by music’s power ; 

I would not be the bird 
To sing in summer’s bower. 


I would not be the rose 
By Beauty’s self caressed ; 
Unless I might disclose 
Some cure for secret woes 
When to her bosom pressed ; 
I would not be the rose 
By Beauty’s self caressed. 


I would not be the light 
That dances on the stream; 
Unless, indeed, I might 
Awake from death and night 
Some new and hidden gleam ; 
J would not be the light 
That dances on the stream. 


I would not be the fount 

That sparkles to the sun ; 
Unless my spray might mount 
To fall again, and count 

As earth’s sweet blessing won; 
I would not be the fount 

That sparkles to the sun. 


I would not be the cloud 

That floats so lightly on; 
Unless I might enshroud 
In fleecy white a crowd 

Of fairies, heavenward gone; 
I would not be the cloud 

That floats so lightly on. 


I would not be the star 
That shines upon the earth; 
Unless I might from ’far 
Some gate of Thought unbar, 
And lead sweet fancies forth ; 
1 would not be the star 
That shines upon the earth. 


I would not be the heart 

Where joy hath made its home; 
Unless I knew the art 
My lightness to impart 

Where grief was wont to come ; 
I would not be the heart 
Where joy hath made its home, 
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CHARLES LAMB, 
BY JOHN B. DUFFEY. 


“F the genial, gentle-hearted poet and essayist 
whose name stands at the head of this article, 
it may be said, that he is one of those authors 


for them a fame which, though somewhat circum- 
scribed, is nevertheless genuine and enduring. That 
he is not popular can scarcely be denied ; yet is he at 
the same time supremely attractive ; and that, too, as 
has been remarked, by reason of those very qualities 
which guarantee his non-popularity. His Essays of 
Elia, for instance, which “form the most delightful 
portion of his writing,” possessing “a grace and 
strength of originality approached by nothing in any 
literature, are yet too 
delicate and unobtrusive 
in spirit to catch the ear 
of the noisy crowd, clam- 
oring for strong sensa- 
tions; and so have never 
attained, and never will 
attain, that popularity 
which has been accorded 
to innumerable far less 
deserving productions, 
Charles Lamb was born 
in the Temple, at London, 
on the 18th of February, 
1776. It has been stated 
by some of his biogra- 
phers that his father was 
a barrister’s clerk. In 
reality, however, he was 
a liveried se, vant, in the 
employ of a Mr. Salt, a 
barrister of some stand- 
ing, in the Inner Temple; 
a fact which the son, who 
cared little for social dis- 
tinctions, felt no shame in admitting. 
bly through the interest taken by Mr. Salt in the 
family of his faithful old servant, that Charles, in 
the autumn of 1782, when not quite eight years of 
age, received a presentation to the school of Christ’s 
Church Hospital. Here he remained until his 
fourteenth year, learning a little elementary Greek, 


and of Latin sufficient to warrant it being said of 


him that he would have found it an easy task to 
compose a long paper in that language. Among his 
school-fellows was Coleridge, with whom he formed 

lasting friendship. On quitting school in 1792, 
being disqualified by his stammering from taking the 
scholarship in college which otherwise would have 
been his by right, he accepted a clerkship in the 
South Sea House. In 1795, he was transferred to the 
service of the East India Company, where he re- 
mained for the next thirty years. His salary at first 
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gister in lodgings near Holborn, aiding with his 
slender stipend in the support of the family. It was 
here that, in the spring of 1796, occurred a calamity 
which affected his entire after-life. His sister Mary, 
who had at intervals showed signs of lunacy, in a 
sudden fit of madness snatched a knife from the din- 


whose works, without being popular, have secured ner-table, and with it stabbed her mother, killing her 


almost instantly. The coroner’s jury by which an 
inquiry was made into the facts of this sad occur- 
rence, was clear and precise as to the lunacy of the 





sy a} 





It was proba- | 


poor girl, who was thereupon sent to an asylum. She 
speedily recovered, we are told, but remained ever 
after subject to sudden relapses of her terrible malady, 
‘and through the rest of her life there were frequent 
occasions for her being consigned temporarily to the 
| security of the asylum. 


n 


Vo 


( 5) 


LAMB'S RESIDENCE AT ENFIELD. 


This melancholy event, which was speedily fol- 
lowed by the death of his father, had a decisive in- 
fluence on.the subsequent career of the young clerk. 
‘‘Apprehending,” says a recent writer, “with the 
perfect grief of perfect love, that his sister’s fate was 
sealed for life—viewing her as his own greatest bene- 

| factress, which she really had been, through her ad- 
vantage by ten years of age—yielding with impas- 
| sioned readiness to the depth of his fraternal affection, 
what at any rate he would have yielded to the sancti- 
ties of duty as interpreted by his own conscience—he 
| resolved to forever resign all thoughts of marriage 
| with a young lady whom he loved, forever to abandon 
all ambitious prospects that might have tempted him 
into uncertainties, humbly to content himself with 
| the certainties of his Indian clerkship, to dedicate 
| himself for the future to the care of his desolate and 
prostrate sister, and to leave the rest to God. These 


was small, but gradually rose to a sum exceeding | sacrifices he made in no hurry or tumult, but de- 
three thousand dollars a year. In the early days of | liberately, and in religious tranquillity. These sacri- 


his clerkship, he lived with his parents and an elder | fices were accepted in Heaven—and even on this 
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earth they had their reward. She for whom he gave 
She devoted 
Many times she returned to 


up all, in turn gave up all for him. 
herself to his comfort. 
the lunatic establishment, but many times she was re- 
stored to illuminate the household hearth for him ; 
and of the happiness which for some forty years he 
had, no hour seemed true that was not derived from 
her.” 

For nearly forty years, as we see, Lamb continued 
to live with his beloved sister, making her welfare 
and happiness the chief end of all his exertions, and 
striving, with a persevering prudence little known 
among literary men, to lay up a provision for her, in 


LAMB’S GRAVE AT EDMONTON. 
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Coleridge, Hunt, Hazlitt, and other distinguished 
men of his time, he lived in affectionate intimacy, 
Of all the many friendships which he formed, not 
one was ever broken. His “sociability,” as we may 
call it, was something wonderful. Says the writer 
already quoted, “He scorned so much to deny his 
company and his redundant hospitality to any man, 
who manifested a wish for either by calling upon 
him, that he almost seemed to think it a criminality 
in himself, if, by accident, he really was from home 
on your visit, rather than by possibility a negligence 
in you, that had not forewarned him of your inten- 





tion.” His society was eagerly sought after. Gifted 
with genius or conversation which has rarely 
been equalled, the lively sallies of his wit, his 
quaint humor, and his “unexpected up-well- 
ings of emotion,” charmed all who came within 
reach of their influence. The mere reception 
of visitors by the Lambs, we are told, was so 
full of goodness and hospitable feeling, that it 
kindled animation in the most cheerless spirit, 
Lamb himself was a furious lover of nonsense— 
headlong nonsense. He was one of the most 
inveterate, and yet, at the same time, most 
amiable and brilliant of punsters. He would, 
it is said, fire puns, as minute guns, all through 
the evening. And what gave effect to his 
efforts in this line was his habit of stammering, 
“which was worth an annuity to him as an 
ally of his wit.” 

Lamb began his literary career as a poet. 
In 1797, with Coleridge and Lloyd as partners 
in the venture, he published a small volume of 
poems. Of Lamb’s share in this book, some of 
the shorter pieces exhibit much depth and ten- 
derness of feeling ; though taken altogether, his 
poems have never been popular, and never will 
be. Nevertheless, within the present decade 
an edition of the “ Poetry for Children,” in the 
production of which his sister materially aided 
him, has been deemed worthy of republication, 
and has been tolerably well received, though 
more praised by the critics than admired by 
the public. Besides the work just named, “The 
Adventures of Ulysses,” and the “Tales from 
Shakespeare,” and some others, once thought 


Case she should survive him. Some twelve years | quite well of, are the joint production of Lamb and 


before his death, the India Company allowed him to 


retire from active service with an annual pension 
amounting to nearly two thousand three hundred 
dollars of our money. With a munificence which 
Lamb had not calculated upon, the company con- 
tinued this provision to his sister after his death. 
Though the devoted brother's loving prudence was 
thus rendered unnecessary, the fact of his unselfish and 
noble self-sacrifice still remains, not, perhaps, as an 
example which all should follow, but as an evidence 
of the heroic endurance and self-devotion of which 
human nature, with all its weaknesses, is yet capable. 

The great happiness of Lamb’s life was in the in- 
dulgence of his literary tastes, and in the enjoyment 
of the society of his friends. With Wordsworth, 


| critical remarks by which his book of “Specimens” 


| his sister. 
| In 1801, Lamb again ventured to come before the 
| public in “John Woodville,’ a somewhat frag 
| mentary drama, chiefly remarkable for its exquisite 
| imitations of the dramatists of the Elizabethan era. 
; Following this, or coming out about the same time, 
appeared the beautiful and touching story of “ Rosa- 
|mund Gray.” In 1808, he issued his “Specimens of 
| the English Dramatic Poets.” In this, Lamb gives 
| full and free expression to the rapturous delight with 
| which he seems ever to have read the works of the 
| Elizabethan poets. So completely did he enter into 
| the spirit of those older bards, that he himself may 
‘almost be said to have become one of them, The 
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THE WOMEN 


OF JAPAN. 





is enriched, exhibit a refined and delicate taste, and 
are still regarded as of the highest value. 

Upon the work just mentioned, and upon the well- 
known “ Essays of Elia,” which origiually appeared | 
in the London Magazine, and were first collected and | 

published in 1823, Lamb’s reputation may be said to | 
at entirely rest. The “ Essays,” more than any 
other oft his productions, reflect the odd ways, the | 
queer whims, the sparkling wit, the poetic instinct, | 
the quaint and tender humor, the unique delicacy, 
the all-embracing charity, and the profound sensi- | 
bility of the man, as he showed himself to his nearest 
and dearest friends. 

In 1830, Lamb came once more before the public | 
as a poet, in a book entitled “Album Verses, and | 
other Poems.” This was followed, in 1833, by “The 
Last Essays of Elia” The title of this book was a} 
prophetic one; for, before another year had elapsed, 
the gentle essayist was no more. He died on the 
27th of December, 1834. Soon after his death, Tal- 
fourd brought out two volumes of his letters; and 
these, in 1848, he supplemented by two more volumes 
of “Final Memorials,” in which, for the first time, 
the world is made acquainted with the melancholy 
secret of Lamb’s life—the lunacy of his sister, and 
the sad story connected with it. An interesting, but 
rather wordy paper, based upon this publication, 
taken from the North British Review, will be found in | 
the “ Living Age” for January 13, 1849. 


| homes of many Japanese. 


THE WOMEN OF JAPAN. 


BY MRS. HELEN H. 8. THOMPSON. 


O understand a picture, we must study the back- 

uh ground, If we would have a correct insight 

into a nation's life and character, we must have 

a knowledge of the nation’s homes—of the women, of 
the mothers of that land. 

The place occupied by Japanese women in history, 
in the walks of social life, in the sphere of education, 
employments, marriage, in the path of literature and 
art, and the realm of popular superstitions, disclose 


|a field so wide and fascinating, that it becomes a 


matter of wonderment that none have put in the 
plough and turned up the rich soil to light. 

My first intimate acquaintance with a fair type of 
Japanese women was made on the mountain of 


| Hirzon, where she, her children, and retinue of ser- 
| vants, had encamped before us, seeking refuge from 


Kioto’s heat. This acquaintance, which ripened into 
one of mutual pleasure, became a medium through 
which I learned much of the character and habits of 
her countrywomen, and gained a welcome into the 
Through her I learned 
also how much this sacred(?) mountain was defiled 
by the presence of women! But her husband, one 
of the nation’s former princes, had burst the shackles 
of Buddhism, and was inquiring into the liberty of 


| Christendom, therefore feared not the anathemas of 


| priests. 


DON’T WORRY ABOUT YOURSELF. 


O retain or recover health, persons should be re- 
| lieved from anxiety concerning disease. The 
mind has power over the body—for a person to | 
think he has a disease will often n produce that disease. | 
This we see effected when the mind is intensely con- 
centrated upon the disease of another. We have seen 
a person seasick, in anticipation of a voyage, before 
reaching the vessel. We have known people to die 
of cancer in the stomach, when they had no cancer in | 
the stomach or any other mortal disease. A blind- | 
folded man, slightly pricked in the arm, has fainted | 
and died from believing he was bleeding to death. | 
Therefore persons well, to remain well, should be | 
cheerful and happy ; and sick persons should have | 
their minds diverted as much as possible from them- | 
selves, It is by their faith that men are saved, an 
it is by their faith that they die. As a man thinketh, | 
*0 ishe. If he wills not to die, he can often live in | 
spite of disease ; 


and, if he has little or no attach- | art and nature can produce. 


We had spent four months of closest study in the 
intricacies of the language, preparatory to mingling 
with the people, and could venture to make a little 
practical use of grammar and dictionary, and avail 
ourselves of contact with the native tongue. 

We were tired of the city’s heat, tired of our cares 


and resolved to climb the mountain's side, and pitch 


our tents for rest and coolness. Up early, by four 
o'clock, to get the start of the sun, we breakfast on 
coffee and sandwiches, and are off. First in state 
rides the okamisau (mistress) and a wide-awake little 
one in a bamboo carriage, borne aloft on the shoul- 
| ders of natives. The gentlemen of our party march 
|as bodyguard, and the luggage, packed on natives’ 
| backs, crawls slowly after, with cow and calf in the 
|rear. We do not relish thus making beasts of burden 
| of human flesh, but very merry do they seem about 
‘it, singing and shouting as they go. 

We pass gorgeous temples, pagodas, shrines, mag- 
nificent groves of trees, and cemeteries as beautiful as 
Hillsides terraced to 


ment to life, he will slip re a easily as a child | their very tops, and every terrace a different shade 
will fall asleep. Men live by their minds as well as of green, and brooks and waterfalls pouring veil-like 


by their bodies. Their bodies have no life of them- 


| over the rocks. 


Groups of women and children stare 


selves; they are only receptacles of life—tenements | |at us as we pass, or follow with pleased curiosity, 


for their minds, and the will has much to do in con- 
tinuing the physical occupancy or giving it up. 





throwing fruit and flowers into our kago (carriage), 
| such a novelty is an American woman and child. 


Just outside the city suburbs, we crossed a purling 


Let it not be nM that the life of a good | stream, and had our first glimpse of the bitterness of 


Christian must necessarily be a life of melancholy | womanhood in Japan. 


Wherever met with, through- 


and gloominess; for he only resigns some pleasures to | out the empire, it stands a monument to blind 


enjoy others infinitely greater. 


bigotry, mingled with human love and pain. 


Close 
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Salted dha laptiay ee 
by the water’s edge, a piece of cotton cloth is sus- 
pended by its four corners to stakes set firmly in the 
ground. On the cloth a name and a prayer are in- 
scribed, and a dipper rests upon it. The four bamboo | 
stakes containsbunches of flowers in their tops, such 
as are placed in the sockets of monuments all over 
the graveyards of Japan. Behind all this stands a 
lath-like board, inscribed with the ominous Sanscrit | among vacant rooms and corridors, surrounded by 
letters, betokening death. We wait a little and | golden images and shrines, without hearing a foot- 
watch the passers-by. Each one pauses, as he comes | fall save one’s own. Groping among tumbling ruins, 
near, devoutly offers a prayer, and reverently fills the | it is difficult to realize that we are in the heart of 4 
dipper from the brook, pours it upon the cloth, and | vast, living empire, and only five miles from one of 
waits with quiet patience for it to strain through, | the largest cities of Japan. 

before moving on. All this, as soon as understood, 


in their finishing, but most of them tumbled down 
and deserted. 

This mountain is now nearly forsaken. Few, in. 
deed, are the pilgrims who climb its sides to pay 
their vows to Buddha. Only three or four lonely 
priests live, where once hundreds ministered, In 
some of these old temples, one may wander for hours 








| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 


Prince Nakahora, with his little family and trained 
becomes pathetic and moves the heart, It is the | servants, were already established in one of these 
story of vicarious suffering; of death that one may | deserted temples, and before we were domiciled be- 
live; of the rapture and the sorrow of motherhood | neath our tents, came to us with offers of fruit and 
It is the mute ery to every one in passing to shorten | fragrant tea, delicate rice cakes and fish, on the 
the pangs of one in woe, by the love he bears his | pretty lacquered wares so common in Japan. We 
own. The Japanese believe that all misfortune is| were able to give them a draught from our rich, 
the punishment of sin, committed in some previous | creamy milk, cooled in the mountain spring, in re 


state of existence. She who dies in the pangs of| turn, and thus our acquaintance began. The dainty 
motherhood, suffers for some transgression of ages | little lady, in her rich attire, accompanied by her 
ago. Because of this, she is doomed to sink to a| children, and with her retinue of servants in train, 
lake of blood, ere she tastes the rapture of mother- | after this introduction, came daily to our tent to 
love. For her their is no hope of forgiveness until | inspect the Americans, and study the arts of foreign 
the “flowing invocation” has worn a rupture through | dress, coiffure, manner of cooking, ete. “How the 
the cloth, so that the water no longer drains. Then,| American lady eats, how sleeps, how spends her 
her freed spirit rises to peace and comfort in some other | time,” was a matter of serious and absorbing inte- 
form of existence.” rest. We,in our turn, were as curious over their 
But we are nearing Heiyon’s foot, who lifts his quaint, rich dress, their six-inch-high tables for 
grand old head three thousand feet above the level | dining, and their neck-breaking pillows, which area 
of the sea, and our climbing begins. Far away to | contrivance of wood, to hold the head and neck 
the south is the Yodo River valley; and Osaka Bay | firmly at night, to prevent mussing the elaborately- 
gleams in the distance beyond. On either hand, hills | dressed. hair. Indeed, we were glad to be initiated 
and valleys alternate the landscape; the mountain | into the mysteries of Japanese hair-dressing, and 
sides covered with verdure, and mingling the dark | quite delighted the dark-eyed beauty by a request to 
green of the cedar with bamboo and flowering have our own hair put up a /a Japanese! 
cherry! On the east, Heiyan overlooks the Lake} Four little children, under ten years of age, 
Biwa basin—the lake sixty miles long, and ten or fif- 
teen wide, studded with islands, and covered with 


claimed our attention, with their demure ways and 
diminutive, grown up dress. The babe in arms 
sails. The shores are lined with villages, and be- | dressed exactly after the fashion of its grandmother, 
yond these, a rich alluvial plain stretches away to the | was an amusing spectacle. 
mountains, fifteen miles distant. In this little tract; However, progress was the word with this interest- 
of country, are more than twelye hundred yillages, | ing family, and the great desire to copy foreigners, 
I am thus explicit, that the reader may catch a} was destined to produce some marked changes in 
glimpse of some of the beauties of Japan, and under- | their domestic life. After carefully inspecting the 
stand something of the physical conditions which | wardrobe of the infant of our party, the ambitious 
have produced the peculiar mental physique of | mother, accompanied by her servants, found her way 
Japanese women. down the mountain to engage the services of a seam- 
On the north side of Mt. Heiyan—on a succession | stress to make up one exactly like, and great was her 
of ridges, a little lower than the main peak—is a/ delight when the garments were sent to her com- 
cedar grove, two miles long. In this grove are scores | plete. 
of Buddhist temples, built, most of them, three hun-| But, to our surprise, they were not put on, and the 
dred years ago; massive structures they are, two | babe still appeared in its queer, bungling, grown-up 
hundred feet long, by one hundred feet wide, covered | dress. The trou le came out one day, when on a 
with copper tiles; some of them imposing and rich | visit to the temple. With much hesitation, the em- 
| barrassed parents confessed that they did not know 
# This incident will be found related ia “ The Mikados how to put them on the child. I immediately offered 
Empire,” a coincidence not singular, as “the flowing | ™Y services, while father, mother, nurse and little 
invocation” is noticeable by every traveller in the inte- | ones, stood about my chair, a wondering group, while 
rior of Japan. |ski.lful fingers arrayed the babe in its long, white, 
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a. a 
dainty garb. Tears and smiles mingled on their | the test, the women of Japan have proven them- 
lown faces, with protestations of joy and gratitude at the | selves fully the equals of their sisters in the western 
: result. | world, 
Onl A few weeks later, when we followed our friends | Yet despite these facts, the men of Japan have a 
pay hack to Kioto, we were met by the tearful father with | strange theory in regard to woman, which is as fol- 
nely the sad news that his first-born was sick unto death. | lows: There are three thousand worlds. If all the 
In A dear little darling she was, with jet black lair and sins of all the men in these three thousand were 
ours eves, and the father’s grief was pitiful to see. Still | concentrated in one person, he would not be as great 
by more sad when all was over, and we were telling | a sinner as one woman! No woman can enter Para- 
ot. them of the Christian’s Heaven, and of Him who | dise. She must be born again as a man, before there 
ume, carries the little ones in His bosom, to have them | can be any hope for her future. The old religious 
of beq to know if we were quite sure that the spirit of | systems agree in denying her a soul, and regard her 
e of their darling had not gone into the body of some cat | as the root of all evil, a veritable scape-goat to sin- 
or dog! And touching indeed to see the mother, | ning and tempted humanity. 
ned when reassured, reyerently place the child’s doll and| To the heathen religion, then, must we charge the 
= playthings beside her, in the fragrant camphor-wood | wrongs and sufferings of Dai Uippon’s daughters. A 
be- coffin, with the words: “She will need these when | great principle, and the practice of polygamy, are 
und she wakens !”” |the prime movers in their degradation. “Are the 
the This was the first coffin they had ever seen, for the | Japanese polygamists?” we are asked with surprise. 
We Buddhists burn their precious dead. |“ Yes, and no,” we answer. A man has but one legal 
ch, These jottings by the way, will, perhaps, prepare | wife; but if his wife prove childless, he may have 
aul the reader to be interested in some facts relative to two or three, if he can support them. There is, 
ny women of Japan. however, not over five per cent. of the population 
— The traveller who has become acquainted with | that avail themselves of the privilege of concubinage, 
™ Asiatic life, is surprised and gratified hy the contrast | though it is estimated that at least twenty per cent. 
Ld in treatment and position of women in Japan from are able financially. 
Rn that of other countries of the East. More respect | If a wife is disobedient to her parents-in-law; if 
he and consideration is shown them ; hence, greater self- she be barren, or in any way given to ill-behavior, 
tag respect and larger scope. History shows a longer | such as stealing, loose talk, drinking wine or talking 
ie list of illustrious women than any other part of Asia. too much; or if she is sick, she may be divorced. It 
4d From among one hundred and twenty-three Japanese is easy to see what incalculable wrong may be the 
or sovereigns, nine have been women, The keeper of| result of such a law. Then, too, the habit of filial 
ed the sacred regalia is a priestess; and the chief deity obedience in Jspan, is woman’s curse! In this land 
‘k in their mythology is a woman—that mythology | of irreverent and disobedient children, it is hard to 
A which Prof. Griffis characterizes “as full of beauty, | conceive of such an assertion as truth, But it is well 
d pathos, poetic fancy, charming story and valorous; known that the exaggeration of this principle in 
d exploit, as that of Greece.” In literature, art, poetry China, has kept that great nation stagnant for tens of 
” and song, the names of women are among the most | centuries! Implicit obedience as daughter, wife and 
brilliant. By their wit and genius they have made widowed mother ix fixed by the custom of ages. The 
their native tongue a literary language. There is a | Japanese maiden, to lift her father out of pecuniary 
d large affectation of Chinese among the literary men | distresses, will, at his command, enter the house of 
4 of Japan; so that if we would find the fountains of | ill-fame and prostitute herself for life; yes, dear 
p the musical, native language, we must seek them | reader, while as pure-hearted and innocent as the 
from the lips of the women of the empire. As | sister or daughter at your side. Though she prefers 
: Prof. Griffis beautifully expresses it, “ Moses estab- death to tlie horrors of such a life, yet she refrains 
, lished the Hebrew, Alfred the Saxon, and Luther the | from suicide and submits, because her purchase- 


: . : , ; 
German tongue in permanent form; but in Japan.| money will save or relieve her father from the 


the mobile forms of speech crystallized into peren-| pressure of debt! Thousands of the daughters of 
nial beauty, under the touch of woman’s hand. | Japan live loathing existences, because by this act of 
Among the anomalies with which Japan has sur- | filial piety, they are summing up all righteousness. 
prised and delighted the world, may be claimed that! Occasionally it so happens that one of these vie- 
of woman’s achievements in the domain of letters.” | tims who so longs for the love of a good man, and 
All along the steps of the ages, have names re- | to be the joyful keeper of home and children, makes 
nowned in this respect, become classic, and are kept | a conquest of some man, by her wit, education and 
alive by a grateful people, by inscription on number- | beauty, who marries and places her in the position 
less works of exquisite art. she craves. Such are welcomed into social life, and 
So also do the records of the past not only teem | no breath of reproach touches her, who has been the 
with instances of valor and greatness in the hour of | victim of filial obedience. 
death, but to-day’s routine of fact, bears witness to} A writer of high authority upon Japanese char- 
woman’s power and willingness to share whatever is| acter, says: “The three fundamental duties of 
appointed to man, and in all those straits of life | woman, as laid down in the Chinese classics—which 
where honor, morality and religion are brought to|are their code of moral law—which include all 
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others, are almost universally fulfilled without mur- | national life, she has astonished the world. With 
These are obedience to the | this overturning comes a demand for a European 
system of education for both sexes. The reforms of 
the government need to become grounded in the 
homes of the people. The foundations of growth and 
culture are there. With this ultimate object, national 


murings or hesitation. 
father when a child, obedience to the husband when 
a wife and obedience to the eldest son when a widow. 
The whole sum of excellencies and defects of the 
Japanese female character arise from one all-includ- 
ing virtue, which is written in one word—obedience.” schools are established, taught by able foreign teach. 
Yet tenderness and strong affection is not lacking | ers, which are rapidly renovating the ideas of the 
For wifely devotion, a Japan- | rising generation. Boarding-schools for young wo- 
men, taught and controlled by the American mis. 
sionaries, where an ideal of womanhood exceeding 
the loftiest conceptions of classic paganism is incul. 
cated, are doing a rich work for the women of Robé 
and Kioto and adjoining country, where the associa. 
tions of a Christian home are taught by precept and 
Japanese mothers compare nobly with those who| example by the noble women of our own land, who 
know the sorrows and raptures of maternity in our | by self-sacrificing labors are becoming mighty facton 
own land. As educators of their offspring, they are | in the social and religious renovation of Japan. 
peers to the mothers of any civilization. | In closing this article, I would quote again from 


The literary training of daughters among the | the author drawn upon above words which sum up 
ying need of our sisters in fair Dai Nippon: 


in many households. 
ese woman is unsurpassed; and although to be a 
childless or sick wife, affords lawful grounds for 
divorce, many a man clings to the choice of his 
youth, under such circumstances, with a love and 
patience equal to the men of Christian lands. 

Im maternal affection, anxiety and effort, the 





higher classes, is accomplished by private tutors, the under! 
while those of the lower caste crowd the private | “Nothing can ever renovate the individual heart, 
schools. It is doubtful if the children of any clime | nothing purify society, * * * but the religion of 
are better taught in the historic, traditionary and | Jesus Christ. Only the spiritual morality * * * 
national lore of their own country. Many of the taught by Him can give the Japanese a home-life 


Japanese girls attain an advanced knowledge of | equal to ours. * * * The religion of the home-maker, 
Chinese classics. and the children-lover, and the woman-exalter, is 

Every household contains a library for the special | mighty to save the Japanese mother, and must be 
use of the women of the family, relative to their | most potent to purify and exalt the Japanese home.” 
peculiar duties, as children, wives and mothers, in all | Far-reaching as eternity will be the results from the 
possible conditions and emergencies; almanac learn- | labors of American women for the women of Japan. 


ing, housewife lore, embodying all the minutie of ad 


in-door life—dress, furniture, entertainment of guests | h EN AND WOMEN.—What is it that makes all 


and how best to secure harmony in the marriage | those men who associate habitually with wo 
. —_S he ad 
relation. Added to these are memoirs of remarkable | men superior to those who do not? What makes 
characters, and a collection of poems from a hundred | hind tepistantiaiins Se Bas sith ie wh i ot chain the 
yhich are learned and repeated wi 4 Bige ; ; ; 
alee 4 ¢ | because they are in the habit of free, graceful, con- 
to physical hay me Poof agen a4 tinued conversation with the other sex. Women in 
customs, such as the vies Guide to Letter-writ- . 7 oe fetenkite - ‘ BS 
ing,” “Onna Yobunsho,” and a long catalogue of | ser eee rer sath paield nee asso 33 all ‘a 
2 lg atv delicacies s eulis 
varied knowledge, both useful and fanciful, | ble aaa . ; 
mer and bern ertrens, ches as Secon eat beauty and captivation in the spirit of intellectual 
ae r Shanisl } rivalry. And the men lose their pedantic, rude, 
any er homes. } 
Bible is in sak ric ail ff declamatory and sullen manner. The coin of the 
sult is ty ure, we - , 
ma vay ronan hey a rat gerber Ae nn understanding and the heart changes continually. 
“Su -! The asperities are rubbed off, the better materials are 
ican women in their exquisi ste i atis| 4. ; La ‘ 
American a sake r vn , “4 . es *: prove polished and brightened, and their richness, like the 
becoming in dress an onal adornment, and in : : ‘ 2 ‘ 

. aia i | gold, is wrought into finer workmanship by the fin- 
all forms of etiquette and the fitting proprieties of | tng + vata than it ever could be by 4 7 oP iam. 
life. In manners they are interesting, piquant, self- | The Seen Rinl cheat of anen’a shoneeiel aie hidden. 
or Pagemedy ver olen beats bes nen ‘aan like character and armor of a giant, by studs and 
Bisaey. What the pyre girl is in Saitips the note of paid and pevcings stones, when Sit rae 

Riis lame te ee ¥ c wanted for actual warfare. 
Japanese maiden is among Asiatics. In complexion ae 
they are olive-skinned, not a shade darker than our! Pyety is the only proper and adequate relief of 


‘own brunettes, but clearer and whiter, with a faint | decaying man. He that grows old without religious 


rose tinge upon the cheeks. With features faultlessly | hope, as he declines into imbecility, and feels pains 
regular, many of them are very pretty. and sorrows incessantly crowding upon him, falls 

Great changes have passed over the people and | into a gulf of bottomless misery, in which every re- 
government of Japan during the past six years— | flection must plunge him deeper, and where he finds 
startling enough to rouse the sleep of a Rip Van/|only new gradations of anguish, and precipices of 
Winkle. In her mighty struggles to regenerate her | horror. , 
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THEIR AFTERMATH. 
BY SUSAN B. LONG. 


ILLY KIRTLAND’S choice was a very natural 
M one, under the circumstances, one of these 

being the fact that she was only sixteen, and 
not more given to looking beneath the surface of 
things and into the future for results, than most girls 
of that age, and another and more significant one 
being that from her earliest infancy she had been 
accustomed to having her own way, hardly knowing 
what it was to defer to the wishes or commands of 
her parents, And so, when it came to a choice be- 
tween Bradley Holmes and Leroy Maynard, the 
former, big, awkward and bashful, the Jatter, hand- 
some as Lucifer, eaey and confident in manner, and 
with a tongue whose oily smoothness would have 
done no discredit to the above-named arch-hypocrite, 
it was only natural that she should insist upon pleas- 
ing her own fancy, which, like many another silly 
girl, she mistook for love, and should choose a hus- 
band as many people do books, for the gilded out- 
side, instead of the real merit of the work. 

“Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined,” is 
just as true as the truest preaching, although it was a 
poet instead of a preacher who said it, and it is un- 
reasonable, nay, it is nonsensical in the extreme, to 
expect that a child which has, all through its earlier 
years, been petted and pampered, its whims and 
notions deferred to, allowed to do this or that, to have 
this or that, merely because such is its fancy, subject 
to no real control but its own inclinations, it is non- 
sensical, 1 say, to expect such a child to blossom out, 


you to understand, was one of those unfortunates 
ruined by indulgence and injudicious management, 


mit to parental control, than she had had at six. 

“T tell you, father,” she said, irritably, her face 
flushed and her eyes cast down, for it was the first 
time that the embarrassing subject had been brought 
up between them, “I tell you there is no manner of 
use in talking about this any more. I never shall 
think of marrying Bradley Holmes—for it’s him 
| you mean, of course—if I live to be a thousand years 
old!” 
| “ Well, well,” was the reply, in a conciliatory tone, 
“that is all perfectly satisfactory. I don’t want you 
|to marry him, or apy one, mind. I’m in no haste to 
| see you married. Quite the contrary. If you will 
| give me the same assurance in regard to Leroy May- 
| nard, I shall have nothing more to ask.” 
| Milly’s cheeks took a deeper color, but she com- 
pressed her lips and remained silent. 

“ Milly,” said her father, again, after watching her 
a few moments, and his voice took a more decided 
tone, “I want you to understand this matter, now. 
| If your mother were living, I should leave it all to 
| her management—I never have taken it upon myself 

to control you, you know ;—but you are too young 
| yet, to decide for yourself in any important matter, 
| and I must not see you throw yourself away without 
| trying to save you. You must know—you would, if 
| you would think dispassionately about it, that Leroy 
| Maynard is not the kind of man to make any woman 
|happy. The way he treats his mother and sisters, 
| ought to convince you of that, if there were nothing 

















all at once, when it comes to “years of discretion,” more against him; but it is said he both drinks and 


(as if such a child ever will!) into a reasonable, pru- 


|gambles. In fact, I don’t know of a single recom- 


dent, reflecting, self-denying, law-abiding member of | mendation he possesses, except his handsome person 
society. As well expect grapes of thorns, or figs of|and his father’s money, and they may both take 
thistles! Yet many parents seem to expect this | wings and disappear in a day; and then he will be a 


| wreck indeed.” 


very thing! 
Tears, partly of anger and partly of pain, gathered 


No! Unhappy marriages, extravagance, intem- | 


perance and crime, are the natural results, rather, of | in Milly’s brown eyes, and her lips and voice trem- 


such training. If parents would take as much pains 
to develop the moral and religious faculties of their 
children, would begin as early, and work as earnestly | 


bled, as she replied: “ It is all hearsay—all that you 
have said against him. There are so many who are 
envious of him. There are plenty of girls in this 


to train their minds to discriminate between right | place, yes, and out of it, too, who would give their 


and wrong, and to choose the right, because it is 
right—“ only this and nothing more”—not looking 
for any reward, other than the act itself brings—if 
they would take the same pains in this direction that 
they do to make them selfish, and vain, and hypo- 
critical, or prodigies of intellectual smartness, there 
would be a better race of people upon the globe not 
many generations hence, and the millenium would 
be hastened forward a few hundred years, or I greatly 
mistake the philosophy of cause and effect. But I 
started out with the purpose of writing a story, and 
not an essay upon the training of children, and, 
perhaps, I had better adhere to my first intention, 
though there is so much that might be said upon this 
other subject, that I fancy it would be the easier task 
of the two. 


eyes to get him. He might take his pick anywhere— 
and he’s as good as those that talk so much about 
him !” 

This is merely a specimen of many after conver- 
sations between father and daughter, all to no pur- 
pose, however, as the sequel will show. 

Bradley Holmes, thanks somewhat to his slow 
understanding, but more to his honest, unsuspecting 
nature, was among the last to mistrust the relation 
existing between Leroy Maynard and the girl whom 
he had always, since he could remember, regarded as 
in some way belonging to him; and when he did 
come to understand it, from Milly’s own lips, it 
seemed to him that the heavens and earth had come 
together with a great crash. 

“Why, I don’t understand, Milly!” he said, ina 
dazed way, and the despair and fright in his honest 





To go back, then, to Milly, who, as I have given 


until, at sixteen, she had no more inclination to sub-- 
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blue eyes was more than Milly could bear to look le think, and don’t turn away the,best friend you haye 
upon. “It seems impossible! I don’t believe Ij in God’s world !” 

have rightly got your meaning! Why,I thought we| He stopped before his voice utterly broke down; 
belonged to each other! I thought you understood | and Milly, barely able to speak audibly, faltered out 
it so, as well as I! To be sure, J don’t know as I | that she “didn’t mean to send him away—she wanted 
ever asked you, in so many words, whether you| him for a friend always, just as he had always been” 
would marry me or not—since we were children, I | and then the painful interview ended. 

mean ; and that’s not so very long ago. We used to But she married Leroy Maynard, and lived a gay, 
talk about it then, and love each other dearly ; and I| and, to all outward appearance, a happy life for two 
have not changed : but it all seemed to be 8 PZ years; and then her sorrows began. Her husband, 
between us somehow; and I’m sure everybody else | always inclined to dissipation, as soon as he was mar- 
seemed to understand it, too” ried began to give freer rein to his taste, and if she 

He paused, looking at Milly as though he expected | ventured a remonstrance, answered her first with 

her to help him out of the mystery, but she felt too| sneering raillery, afterwards with abuse, so that she 
guilty and miserable to attempt to say a word. She j at last forebore to irritate him, although she knew 
was only waiting for him to go before she “gave in | that he was both wasting his property and destroying 
and had a good cry;” for she was not a heartless | himself at the same time. 

coquette, whatever else she might be; and, what was} At length, and chiefly through his own extraya- 
more, down in the depths of her heart she had more gant and dissolute habits, the mercantile firm of 
respect—yes, and more real love—for the poor fellow, | which he and his father were principal partners, 
than she had for Leroy Maynard, though unaware of| failed, utterly and irredeemably; and but for the 
the fact then. “It was a true 1 feeling, ve she }small patrimony left Milly by her father, who, to 
assured herself, just because he r grief and trouble, died about this time 
at his touch, and her face flush at ‘the mention of his | tal who, by the way, was her only near relative), 
namt. She stood with averted eyes and burning} beggary would haye stared them in the face. This 
cheeks, while Bradley resumed: “It was all right | | sum, small as it was, by judicious management, might 
enough with us, Milly, till Leroy Maynard came | have afforded them a living; but Leroy Maynard was 
around ,” and then, with a look of contempt, and in| one who scorned economy as meanness, and swore 
quite a different manner, “ Leroy Maynard!” he re-| that he would “live a gentleman while he did live ;” 
peated. “Milly, you don’t know him. He is not} and so, contrary to Milly’s feeble protest, speculated 
the man you think him, He is selfish and cruel in| with it and lost it, and then, coward-like, abandoned 
disposition, and entirely without manly principle,| her to take care of herself and three children, the 
and you will repent it all your life-long if you marry | youngest but a few weeks old, as best she could, and 
him, He’ll never try to make you happy, for he/ fled the place, and was never again heard from. And 
cares for no one’s happiness but his own, and never | all this took place within eight years after Milly's 
will. Besides, you must know that he pays quite as | fatal choice. 

much attention to Mary Golden and Sarah Hill asto| Ten more years past—years of toil, privation and 
you, and many people think he is engaged to one of| wearing anxiety—years which left their traces upon 
them. I thought so myself. If - loved you as he| Milly’s once lovely face and graceful form, Several 
eught, would he act in this way? Let me say all | times within this period she had changed her dwell- 
I’ve got to say now, Milly,” he eaid, thinking she | ing-place, in the hope of bettering her chances of 
was about to interrupt him, probably with some de- | earning food and clothing for her family; and at the 
fense of her absent lover. “Let me have my say | time when we again make her acquaintance, she was 
out, for if you send me away from you now, and take | living some ten miles from her native village, in a 
that contemptible sneak and scoundrel” (this with | country neighborhood, where, among the well-to-do 
such a flash of anger and scorn in the blue eyes as | farmers, both she and her children found employ- 
was not often seen there), “f mean never to speak to| ment suited to their several capacities, and sufficient 
you again as long as I live, if I meet you every day. | to furnish them with at least the necessaries of life. 
I believe I shall hate and despise all women, except} “Thank Heaven, the schools are free!” the poor 
my mother—I can’t lose faith in her, though all} mother often said, “and my children are not con- 
others prove false.” Then his mood snddenly chang- | demned to utter ignorance as well as poverty.” 

ing again, “O Milly!” he cried, going over to where| Well, time had brought changes to Bradley 
she stood, with her back toward him, looking out of | Holmes, too, as well as Milly—beneficent changes, 
the window—looking, but seeing nothing—and pass-| the superficial observer would say, without waiting 
ing one hand gently around her shoulders, while with | to consider whether, while he had grown in wealth 
the other he tried to turn her averted face toward | and popularity, he had gained also in those inner 
him ; “O Milly! I’ve grown up in the belief that you | qualities which proclaim the true man, To my 
would be my wife sometime ; I hardly thought it was | mind, if he had not grown more large-hearted, more 
time yet, we are both so young; I never thought of| in sympathy with his fellow men, more lenient to 
any other girl—never dreamed of any other. It/ their faults, more patient with their weaknesses, 
seems as if I cannot live without you! Milly, you| more genial, and helpful, and tender, stronger in 
don’t consider what you are doing! Take time, and | opposing wrong and more earnest in upholding right, 
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ae ee 
why then, the question as to the beneficence of the 
changes must remain an open one, wealth or no 
wealth. 

True to his word, he never spoke to Milly Kirt- 
land after that last interview, or noticed her in any 
way if they chanced to meet; and if he exchanged a 
word with any woman, except his mother, it was be- 
cause she first addressed him, and then his part of 
the conversation was confined to replies, and those 
only of the briefest possible description. Of course, 
he was set down as a woman-hater, and well did he 
enact the character. 

He lived alone with his mother, giving his whole 
attention to his farm, and stock, and to reading and 
study. When his mother grew too feeble to bear the 
burden of her household cares alone, he engaged a 
middle-aged colored man to assist her. 

As years passed on, he began to take some interest 
in politics and in the affairs of the community, 
though steadily refusing to mix at all in society, or 
hold any intercourse with the opposite sex, and 
owing to his sterling honesty and to his total freedom 
from vice of any kind, as well as to the reputation of 
being the best read man in the county, if not the 
State, many offices of trust and honor were filled by 
him, those of associate judge of the district and State 
senator being among the last. Thus we see that 
while poor Milly had sunk in the social scale, her 
old lover had been steadily rising. 

Of course, the wealth and standing of Judge | 
Holmes were matters well known to the “Widow | 
Maynard,” as she was now called, and it is but | 
natural to suppose that she shed many bitter tears 
over the thought of what “might have been;’ but 
whether the ,judge were at all aware of her where- 
abouts and condition, was a matter of conjecture 
only, to the curious upon the subject, for he was 
never heard to mention her, or her wretched hus- 


band, even by those who were most intimate with 


him. 

Is it probable that he had forgotten the love of his | 
youth? Time will determine. 

Tt was a cold, raw day in March. A heavy fall of 
damp snow had come the night before, and Milly 
was toiling wearily homeward along the half-trodden 
country road, carrying upon one arm a basket of | 
provisions—the product of a day’s washing—thinking 
sadly, we may well believe, of her hard lot, and of its | 
cause, for as she paused to change her barden from | 
one arm to the other, she sighed heart-brokenly and | 
murmured; “Ah, dear! How little | knew! How 
litle I knew what I was doing!” 


As if to mock her misery, the silvery jangle of | 


sleigh-bells broke upon her ear. So ceeply absorbed 


had she been in her own sad thoughts, that they were | 


close behind her already, and she had barely time to | 
step to the outmost limit of the trodden path, when 
a one-horse cutter dashed by her, its costly leopard- 
skin robe brushing her coarse, faded shawl, as it did 

Quickly as it passed, she had ample time to 
recognize its occupant. One glance at the proudly- 
erect, massive form was quite suffcient for that, 
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though the face was half-hidden by the fur collar of 
his overcoat. It was the man of whom she had just 
been thinking. The man who, eighteen years ago, 
begged her, with tears in his eyes, not to bid him 
leave her—him, “the best friend she had in God’s 
world.” “Friend indeed!’ she thought bitterly. 
“Much does he know of friendship or love! They 
are all selfish—all! He wouldn’t have known me 
even if he had looked at me.” 

It is true he had not even looked at her, his horse, 
whose nervous ears and uncertain motions betrayed 
his newness to the rein and the road, demanding al] 
his attention, aside from the fact that he never 
looked at a woman, under any circumstances, when 
he could well avoid it. 

Poor Milly! Is it any wonder that, cold, tired, 
hungry and miserable, as she was, she felt his ap- 
pearance there, at that time, almost a personal 
grievance ? 

“How cruel! How unfeeling! to thus flaunt his 
wealth and high health in my face just now, as if to 
twit me with my poverty and weakness; and then to 
so totally ignore me, as though I were no more to him 
than a stump or a stone beside the way! God for- 
give me! I could almost find it in my heart to curse 





him, like a sibyl of old! So hard, and unforgiving! 
and we almost like brother and sister, for so many 
years!” and tears of grief, anger and bodily suffering 
| filled and blinded her eyes. 

| A bend in the highway a rod or so ahead brought 
her in sight of her home. Beyond this the road was 
quite hidden from her view, by its making a steep 
descent, and then, after crossing a shallow, rocky 
brook, another bend, and winding away behind a 
patch of woodland; but she was at once aware that 
something unusual and exciting was being enacted 
| there, for her two boys, the older now twelve, and 
| the younger ten, stood in the yard, gazing earnestly 
| in that direction, while, a moment after, her daugh- 


| ter, now a tall, beautiful girl of sixteen, came flying 
| from the house, bare-headed, and ran with all speed 
| down the hill, followed by the larger of the boys. 
The other, seeing his mother, came to meet her 
|erying: “O motlter! it was our snow-image! We'd 
}made one—Rus and I—just got it done! and it’s 
| frightened the horse! and, oh! I’m so sorry we did 
jit! Don’t scold, mether—we didn’t think! But 
I’m ’fraid it’s killed him, for he don’t get up, nor 
| stir.” , 
| “Killed who? What? The horse?” questioned 
Milly, growing suddenly so faint that she sunk down 
for a moment where she stood. 

“Oh, the man! the man!” wailed poor Neddy, 
| wringing his hands in distress. “The horse has 
| gone, away out of sight, with the cutter dragging 
jafter him. O mother! do hurry! Maybe you can 
| do something for him! Maybe he ain’t dead!” 

How Milly got over the ground to the scene of the 
catastrophe, she never knew, but she did reach 
there—the brook, under the hill, as she expected— 
and there found the man who, five minutes before 
had passed her in the pride of his manly strength, 
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See pee 
and upon whom, in the bitterness of her spirit, she | himself to cheer and encourage the poor old mother, 
had almost invoked a curse, lying bleeding and | whose lamentations over her still insensible son were 
senseless among the rocks and stones which covered | heartrending. 
the bottom and sides of the stream. Helen Maynard; “ Now, don’t ’ee, mis’sus! Don’t ’ee, honey !” he 
and her brother had lifted his head, and were hold- | would say, surreptitiously wiping his own eyes and 
ing it up out of the water, but his great size pre-| choking back his own sobs. “ Da’s no ’casion fer ye 
cluded their doing more than this unaided. take on so! He ain’t dead, honey! He ain’t dead, 
Milly, frightened and conscience-stricken, feeling | ye know! He’s breavin’ yit. De Lawd bress ye. 
for the moment that she, with the wicked thoughts | he’s breavin—en dat’s one ’couragin’ sign! He ain't 
she had just been harboring, was responsible for the | goin’ die dis time—don’t ye tink it! Con’sant ain't 
whole occurrenee, sunk down upon the bank, and | goin’ let ’im! De docter’s goin’ bring ’im roun’ 
stretching out her arms, unmindful of the presence of | purty soon, so’s he’ll rouse up ’n’ speak to us; ’n’ den 
her children, cried out: ‘O Bradley, Bradley! Oh, | Con’sant’s jes goin’ nus’im right up ’n’ git ’im well 
forgive me Bradley! I did love you—I loved you|in no time. You jes beliebe it, honey! He ain't 
best after all, and now I have killed you !” and burst | goin’ die dis time—you ’pend on dat.” 
into a paroxysm of weeping These assurances, if they did not materially affect 
The children looked wonderingly at their sister, | the hopes of others, by being so oft repeated, seemed 
who was a quiet, thoughtful girl, grave beyond her | to have the effect of strengthening his own, notwith- 
years, but who knew as little as they the meaning of | standing that hour after hour continued to pass, and 
her mother’s words. the sufferer still lay in the same state of semi-death. 
“Don’t, mother!” she said, calmly. “Don’t! It| As for Milly, thanks to her long schooling in suffer. 
is Judge Holmes. I knew him when he passed. I | ing, she was enabled to go about calmly, rendering 
don’t think he is dead—his pulse beats a little. Let’s | most efficient aid, wherever a quick eye and a gentle, 
try to get him up into the road out of the water. We | ready hand were in requisition. Her two little boys, 
can, I guess—all of us.” in the meantime, were half wild with grief and terror 
The first sound of her daughter’s voice recalled | at the result of their thoughtless amusement. 
Milly to herself, and quickly controlling herself, she | It was nearly noon the next day before the condi- 
! we must—or we must try; but I | tion of the sufferer gave much room for hope. The 





said: “ Yes, yes! 


am afraid we shall not be able until we get help.” —_| more serious injuries were about the head and shoul- 


Fortunately, just at this time, several men came ders, one of the latter being dislocated, and the head 


driving past in a sleigh, and they, of course, relieved | and face cut and bruised in several places. 


Milly and her children of any further exertion in| But I shall not linger over the weary weeks of 
the removal of the injured man. He was taken to| pain and suffering, of fever and delirium, that fol- 
Milly’s house, where she hastily prepared a room | lowed—weeks which changed Judge Holmes, with 
and bed for his reception; and then, while a part of | his stalwart frame and unyielding will, into the con- 
the men remained behind doing whatever seemed | dition of a weak, peevish child, ready to shed tears 
practicable for the still insensible sufferer, the others | of impatience and disappointment if his broth were 
went, one for the nearest surgeon, and the other to|not ready at the exact moment, or if the coveted 
apprise old Mrs. Holmes of the dangerous condition | orange were not procurable as soon as the desire for 
of her son. The surgeon came in the course of half | it arose. 
an hour, but it was far into the night before the| During all this time—in fact, almost from the very 
mother arrived. She was accompanied by Constan- |moment that returning consciousness made it pos- 
‘tine, the colored man, who, by the way, had of late | sible for the sufferer to recognize those about him, 
years come to regard himself quite’in the light of her | both Milly and her daughter had been religiously 
natural guardian and protector, and also as very | and effectively banished from the sick room, Con- 
necessary, if not indispensable, to the happiness and | stantine, the self-constituted great power in the house 
well being of the judge himself; and he managed | thus decreeing, against whose verdict none dared 
everything about the house so admirably, that they | rebel. 
were both willing to humor him in this conceit, and| “ De jedge, ye see,” he condescended to explain to 
deferred to him accordingly. Emboldened by this | Milly, “he nebber can abear women ’roun’. ’Pears 
treatment, it is not strange that he made himself} he fairly ’tests’em somehow. ’Cou’se I sh’ll need yer 
ludicrous at times, by putting on airs of self-import- | ’sistance ’bout de cookin’ ’n’ sich—eberyting "Il be 
ance and superiority, and by offering advice and | purwided for ye, of cou’se,’n’ ye’ll be amply ’pen- 
suggestions concerning matters beyond his jurisdic-|sated—but ye must manage ter keep ’tirely in dis 
tion, often hinting broadly that, but for him, every-| part de house, ’n’ not go anigh de jedge no how, er 
thing about the place would go to “wrack and ruin, | ye’ll jest torment de life out’n ’im.” 
shuah.” At the same time, he was devotedly attached| That the mother of the judge fully shared in Con- 
to both “de jedge” and “de ol’ lady,” and would go | stantine’s views in this matter, Milly was soon made 
all lengths, and spare himself no trouble, to serve | aware, though she had no intention of defying his 
them or give them pleasure. instructions, by the old lady’s drawing her to one 
It was almost amusing, and at the same time really | side and whispering kindly: “Maybe you don't 
touching, to listen to the faithful fellow as he exerted | know, Milly, how singular Bradley is about women. 
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He has been so from a boy. You ought to remem- best nurse the judge could have—better than that 
ber, that when you were both children, you were the | fussy, woolly pate—and now you just go in there and 
only girl he would have anything to say to; and|sitdown, The judge is sound asleep, and has been 
after you were married, he’s seemed to be as much | all the evening. Can’t hardly wake him enough to 
afraid of you as of others. It has always been aj give him his drops, and then he never knows who 
great trouble to me—his being so strange—but we | gives them. ’Twon’t be time to give them again ’til 
musn’t allow him to be irritated, now, you know, and | midnight, and the Grand Duke’ll be back, himself, 
so, maybe you’d better keep out of the room, as Con- | by that time. Or, I’ll come back myself as soon as I 
stant says,” can, if you like.” 

And so, strange as it may seem, for six weeks! “Oh, yes,” whispered Milly, for the ban against 
Bradley Holmes had lain sick, nigh unto death, be- loud talking had not yet been removed, “do come 
neath her roof, and Milly had not had so much as a| back! If Constant were to come back and find me 
glimpse of his face in al] that time. And during all|in there, he would annihilate me at once and the 
that time, too, she and her children had been kept | whole race of womankind with me.” 
under a discipline little less severe than that of a| “’Cept de ole lady!” whispered Helen, suppressing 
State prison. They went about upon tip-toes, spoke | a giggle. 
in the softest of whispers, and handled furniture and| Milly quietly entered the sick-room, which was 
dishes as though they were eggs; and were in con-| lighted only by the soft blaze of a wood-fire in the 
tinual dread, lest some accident or forgetfulness on | old-fashioned fire-place, and took a seat in one cor- 
their part, should bring Constantine out of the sick-| ner, close by the jamb, where the light was dim, but 
room in his stocking-feet, shaking his grizzled,| where she could observe the slightest motion of the 
woolly head, rolling his eyes and gesticulating like a | sick man without changing her position in the least. 
maniac. | The patient was sleeping, with his face turned from 

But fate—what do we mean by fate, I wonder—| her and in shadow, so she could not see the ravages 
those of us who make use of the word and are not) which sickness had made upon it, but one hand Jay 
fatalists? I hesitated about using it, at first, but,| upon the counterpane, and that was so white and 
because it is such a convenient word, I believe I shall | thin, that the tears sprang to Milly’s eyes at sight 
go on with it, without very well knowing what I do | of it. 
mean by it, That same fate, I say, which had directed | The situation, the dim room and the silence, were 
matters so far as to bring these two persons under the | circumstances favorable for thought; and Milly’s 
same roof, and had reduced the one most difficult to | thoughts took long retrospective journeys during the 
manage into a condition of mind and body most) next hour, They went back to the time when that 
suitable for effecting the purpose it evidently had in| thin hand upon the soviet was muscular, and 
view, was not going to be thwarted by a stubborn, | strong, and brown, and « -lasp was warm and 
self-conceited negro, or a feeble old woman, as we | friendly. Then, hers were soft and white, instead of 
soon shall see | being dark and rough, anu uard with toil, as they 

By the time that Judge Holmes was pronounced | were now. She wondered, was her face as much 
convalescent, his mother, worn out by anxiety and | altered as her hands! She softly rose, and taking 
watching, became so ill that she was obliged to allow | down a small mirror from the mantle-shelf, looked 
herself to be carried home, though Constantine | at the face in it long and sadly. Ht was not the face 
objected strenuously, for awhile, saying: “He didn’t | it once was, surely, but not so much changed, after 
see how he’s goin’ take care bofe on ’em, when dey’s | all, as she had feared; for it seemed to her now, that 
ten mile apart.” However, he consented, at last, to|she had not noticed her own face for years, There 
let a substitute be employed in the case of Mrs. | were hollows beneath the eyes, and small wrinkles 
Holmes; but he felt it his duty to ride over every | between the brows and at the corners of the mouth, 
two or three days to see how she was getting on, | but the teeth were good, and the eyes, spite of the 
always, upon such occasions, leaving some one of the | tears they had shed, had not lost their soft lustre. If 
neighboring men in charge of the judge, with the | her hair were dressed in old girlish fashion, in loose 
strict injunction, to let “none er dese ’ere womin | flowing curls, she would not be so fatally changed. 
folks in de room, whateber ye do. De doctor says | Almost unconsciously, she loosened her still luxuriant 
de lees ’citement goin’ frow ’im back ’gin, bad’s| brown locks, and shook them about her shoulders, 
eber, ’n’ dat’ll do it if anyting will, ‘cause, ye see, | She combed a tress around her finger, to see if it had 
he hates ’em like pizen.” | Sormatten its old trick of curling. It had not, and 

Upon one of these visits, when he was not expected | she kept on, idly, with her thoughts far away, until 
back until sometime past bed-time, the man left in| the whole mass lay about her neck and shoulders in 
charge was sent for during the evening, upon some | the same soft, shining curls that had once been her 
matter which demanded his presence at home, pride, and the envy of many of her girlish friends, 

“ Now, see here, Mrs. Maynard,” said he, coming} Again she ‘looked at herself in the little glass, by 
out into the little kitchen where Milly and her| the dim light, and a faint smile of satisfaction lit up 
danghter were sitting, “this is all a piece of non-| her face for a moment, then, laying the glass in a 
sense—this keeping you out of the room—all that| chair beside her, she clasped her hands in her lap, 
conceited niggar’s foolishness! You’d be just the | and with bowed head continued her reyery. Soon a 
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slight movement of the sick man aroused her, and, 
looking up, she saw that he had turned his head, and 
was lying with his great blue eves, now unnaturally 
large and hollow, fixed upon her face, with the won- 
dering gaze of a just awakened infant. Milly sat 
quite still, fearful of doing wrong, and trying to de- 
cide quickly what course to pursue, when suddenly 
the look of wonder, changed to one so grieved, and 
wistful, and reproachful, and so thoroughly childish 
withal, that she nearly cried out for very pity and 
love, and, “ Milly, O Milly!” he wailed out, in a 
voice half choked with sobs, 

Milly was on her knees by the bedside in a mo- 
ment. 

“O Bradley!” she sobbed out in response, “don’t 
look at me so! If I was wrong, if I have caused you 
to suffer, have I not suffered, too—ten times more 
than you?” 

“Oh, why did you do so!” faltered the judge be- 
tween his sobs. “When I always loved you so! O 
Milly! can’t you love me now?” 

“T do love you! I did love you then! I have 
always loved you!” protested Milly, frightened at 
what might be the consequence of this extreme ex- 
citement upon one in his weak state, and desirous 
only of soothing and quieting him for the time, 
without a thought for herself, or any future result of 
the confession she was making. “I thought I loved 
him, but | didn’t—I didn’t! I was dazzled and fasci 
nated; and I was vain, and proud, and foolish, and 
everything that was despicable, and wanted to show 
the other girls that I could take him away from them 
all! I never was good enough for you, Bradley ; but 
I do love you—believe me!” 

She bathed his brow and eyes with cool water, and 
kept on talking soothingly now, as one would to a 
grieving child. 

“There, there! now be quiet and rest, and you 
shall have everything just exactly as you want it. 
I'll stay by you and nurse you, and love you always; 
or I will go away, and you need never see me again— 
just as you please.” 

He was growing calmer under her gentle ministra- 
tions and soothing words, when the door cautiously 
opened, and, behold! Constantine softly entering, 


when, seeing Milly, he stopped, seemingly petrified, 


upon the threshold. 

“De Lawd of Heaben!” he ejaculated, in a stage 
whisper, throwing up both hands, and displaying a 
vast expanse of eye-ball. “What dat woman doin’ 
yer? You’se jes boun’ kill dat man—mong ye! 
Fus dem little cusses, ’n’ now you’se goin’ finish ’im! 
You jes git out’n yer, quick!” and he darted upon 
her, and would have dragged her from the room, but 
the judge laid his hand upon her arm, and said 
faintly: 

“Stop, Constant! I want her here!” 

“Oh, de Lawd! de Lawd!” cried the poor fellow, 
falling back and dropping his arms helplessly by his 
sides. “She's ’witched him, shuah !” 

‘ But he offered no further remonstrance to her 
presence, the judge’s slightest wish being law to him, 


though he continued to watch her suspiciously for 
the next half hour, as she sat by the bedside with one 
hand fast locked in that of the invalid, while with 
the other she made gentle, magnetic passes over his 
brow and hair, until he again dropped into ti» calm, 
sweet sleep of the convalescent. 

In the few succeeding weeks, Milly improved in 
| health and looks almost as fast as the invalid. There 
| was no more drudgery for her. She shared with 
| Constant now the cares of the sick-room, and the 
change from her former life of severe toil was so 
wholesome that she grew fair and young daily. One 
question, however, caused her some anxiety, and that 
was, would the judge, when restored to health, be 
of the same mind as now that he was ill and weak? 
Were the ashes of his resentment really extinguished, 
or were they merely scattered by pain and weakness, 
only to be gathered together and fanned into life 
again as health and strength returned ? 

While this doubt was tormenting Milly, the judge, 
on the other hand, knowing as he did that it was the 
physician’s orders, that was not to be contradicted, 
and that all causes of irritation were to be strictly 
| avoided, was haunted by the daily returning fear that 
| Milly’s oft-repeated assurances of affection were given 
only for the purpose of carrying out the doctor's pre- 
scription and keeping him quiet. 

Fortunately, they had ample opportunities for re- 
assuring each other upon these points; but as the 
conversation of lovers, even middle-aged ones, is not 
particularly interesting to any besides themselves, I 
shall not weary my readers by repeating theirs. 

And why need I say more in any case? Of course 
no one doubts that they were married in due time, 
and that their remaining days were so peaceful and 
happy as to compensate in a measure—in a measure 
only, remember ; no one can ever quite recover what 
is lost by mistakes and wrong-doing—for the sorrows 
and sufferings of the past. 

As for the judge, everybody said that he was an- 
| other creature after his marriage. Happiness seemed 

to have developed in him new faculties and traits, 
}and not only himself, but the whole community, 
especially the poor and oppressed portion of it, were 
gainers by the change. 

It just strikes me that the name of my story may 
not seem quite appropriate, inasmuch as it has taken 
the whole of it, the story, to bring me to the after- 
|math; but there’s not much in a name after all, so 
| what matter? 

















THE main of life is composed of small incidents 
and petty occurrences, of wishes for objects not re- 
mote, and grief for disappointments of not fatal con- 
sequence; of insect vexations which sting us, and fly 
away; and impertinences which buzz awhile about 
us, and are heard no more. Thus a few pains and a 
few pleasures are all the materials of human life; 
and of these the proportions are partly allotted by 
Providence, and partly left to the arrangement of 
reason and choice. 
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one to alight. Yes, it is Mrs. Boscawen ; and Made- 


lon feels a thrill of pleasure she never expected to be 
given by the sight of that black poke bonnet which 
she has so often tried on surreptitiously, wondering 
where her own face had disappeared, so beyond find- 
ing in the black depths. And here is Louise, in 





Author of “ Aytoun,” ete. 
CHAPTER XI. 


—Let the knell toll loud— 
Life parteth more than Death in shroud. 


O-DAY old Martin Boscawen is’ to be buried ; 
and although the funeral will not be until noon, 
from early morning there have been carriages | 
of every description arriving. Certainly, the Bosca- | 
wen family-tree in stem and offshoots is no small 
one, to say nothing of the roots reaching under | 


ground, iP 


The concourse for the funeral is rather larger than | 
might have been expected, all who are even remotely 
connected having thought proper to come. Some- 
thing more than a desire to show respect to the dead, 
has gathered the crowd: nor with all is it the hope | 
of alegacy. Curiosity has brought many: curiosity | 
not only to know what the old miser has left, but also 
to enter a house that was open to very few of them 
during Martin Boscawen’s lifetime. 

Madelon, standing in her window, has drawn down 
the curtains, and is peeping through them, at the | 
arrivals, There are groups of men, smoking and 
talking, about the town-place; others are starting for | 
a walk over the farm, or to the ruinous and ill- 
tenanted stables outside the gates. There are chil- 
dren playing in the court, and some of the more 
adventurous of the boys have climbed the apple-tree 
in search of fruit. It is a couple of hours yet before 
the funeral, and all are bent upon amusing them- | 
selves in some way or other, until Leah will have the | 
great farm-bell rung as a warning for them to assem- | 
ble at the house. 

Madelon stands watching the people, through her 
dropped curtains. They are all strangers to her | 
except the doctor and Seth Badger, who, in a sort of | 
fashion is playing host. The child feels sadly alone ; | 
as if she had not a friend in the world. She is no | 


one knows anything about her; and, as it never has | 
until of late, this fact brings a pang with it. All the| 


girls she sees have some one with them to take care 


of them: a father, or a mother, or a few have only a| 
brother. 
of kindred before, begins to envy these more fortu- | 
nate girls, and wonders if Seth Badger would have | 


said what he has to her, if she had had a brother to 


befriend her. 

Presently she gives an exclamation of pleasure. A 
carriage has driven up to the gate, and through the 
ivied vista of the double archway, she sees that Aus- 
tell Boscawen has jumped out, and is assisting some 





* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1876, 
by Mantaw C. L. Reeves, in the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington. 


;}many demands made upon both. 


, | come down,” 
relation to any one in that throng, she thinks; no | proof of the necessity of the girl’s presence. 





black silk, and shaking out her skirts, while she 
looks up at the house, and says something to Austell. 
Madelon draws back, for she is not at all sure 
Louise’s sharp eyes will not detect her in the act of 
| peeping. 

While she is standing there and wishing the Bos- 
cawen party had not gone within doors so quickly, 
Leah comes into the room. Leah is growing worried 
with so many calls on her, and what she has expected 
secretly to enjoy, seems likely to become a tax upon 
her. Every one is master and mistress, where there 


|is no legitimate one; and the old woman finds her 


strength, as well as her patience, burdened by the 
Besides, though 
having stocked her larder somewhat on the scale of 
her favorite St. Perran, she is beginning to fear all 
will not suffice as well for her one day’s army of 
hungry mourners, as his provision of ten oxen, which 
fed ten kings with their armies for ten days. She 


| has been trying to count heads, in order to compute 
| the probable holding out of her piéces de résistance ; 


but one might as well try to count a brood of small 
chickens, as the guests to-day, who are just as ubi- 
quitous. 

“ Now, Miss Madelon, you’re to come down and go 
to the funeral,” Leah says, captiously. “Here be 
Maister Roscarrock come over, and taken everything 


in his own hands, and Maister Seth ha’n’t a word to 


say, and’s looking all so black as a thunder-cloud. 
A mercy you're to walk with Maister Austell, for 
Maister Seth would as lief eat ee up as look at ’ee, 
in the frame of mind he’s in at present.” 

“T can’t go, Leah,” answers Madelon, glancing 
down at her white dress, the least inappropriate one 
| she has for the occasion, but scarcely fit to go to the 
| funeral with one of the family. 

“But you must. Maister Austell be waiting for 
’ee, and not even the corpse itself can move till ’ee 
replies Leah, giving the most convincing 
“ Ha’n’t 
’ee ever a black frock to put on?” 

Madelon shakes her head. 

“Not a bit of black riband? I wonder folk don’t 
| keep some black put by for convenience sake, spe- 


Madelon, who has not thought very much | cially as the one sure thing in this life is death. Eh, 


| well, I must see what I can do for ’ee, suppose.” 
And Leah bustles off to find Madelon some token of 
grief to don, while the girl herself makes havoc with 
| the trimming of her hat, and strips it of its knot of 
corn-flowers and wheat. 

A bit of black riband to tie at her throat is all the 
mourning Leah can find to spare from her own 
funeral equipments. As she fastens on this blot to 
her white dress, Madelon feels some compunction, 
because there is joy in her heart at the thought of 
meeting Austell, rather than sorrow for the old 
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Lv at ane ae 
man, who has evidently ordered her attendance at and together they walk out into the daylight. Austell 
his funeral. says something to her in an undertone; but the gir] 
She hurries down-stairs as closely as possible in does not answer. No wonde x; Mrs. Boscawen and 
Leah’s footsteps, to the great central hall, which Seth Badger are close behind ; and as the town-place 
Leah has fixed upon as a sort of reception-room, sure is crossed, and the procession pate out of the gate. 
to afford space for all the guests. A vague impres- way, the coffin “ean before, “ under-hand”’ instead 
sion of gloom, and of heavy clouds of black dresses | of on the shoulders of the bearers, the funeral psalm 
closing in between her and such gray light as is try- | breaks out, chanted at intervals along the way to the 
ing to creep in through the darkened windows, is all | churchyard, 
for which Madelon has time; for Mr. Roscarrock,| Certainly no one need be greatly surprised that old 
who is standing near the foot of the stairs, waiting | Martin Boscawen dead should be somewhat eccentric 
for her, shakes hands in a way which draws all eyes | in his ways, like old Martin Boscawen living. Per. 
upon her, as if the greeting were a part of the cere- | haps the ordering of his funeral may have been 
mony for which they are assembled. The windows | simply out of love of the past and its associations, 
are so hung with black, that in the uncertain light | Yet there is hardly one of the family who does not 


v's ‘ : , | 
it is almost impossible to recognize any one—which | 





fancy how the old man might be laughing in his 
is just as well, as Madelon thus misses the look of | sleeve, there in his coffin, at the dismay with which 
curiosity in all the faces turned on her. Why Mr. | they learn from Mr. Roscarrock that not a carriage 
Roscarrock (who is old Martin’s lawyer, with, as he| is to be in use, but they must trudge, according to 
states, full instructions as to the funeral arrange-| old custom, across the sands; and not to the more 
ments) should have left every one waiting until the modern church of Perranzabulo, but to the desolate 
appearance of this small figure in white, no one can | sand-swept site of the older one. There Martin Bos- 
say. Yet all can give a guess; and the nearer of | cawen was baptized and was married; there the 
blood they are to Martin Boscawen, the more strongly | ancient Boscawen tombs lie covered with sand, and 
do they resent the presence of this stranger. | his wife rests under that same shroud. And yet, for 
Mr. Roscarrock has sent some one for Austell, and | all, is it anythiny more than just another oddity of 
stands saying something to Madelon which she does | the old fellow’s, this whim of resting there himself? 
not comprehend, so eagerly is she waiting. And| The little procession draws its black length in and 
then Austell comes, and they shake hands as might out among the towans. For all the shining of the 
any other two acquaintances; and Austell explains | sun by sudden bursts out of the veering clouds, the 
that for some unexplained reason he did not hear | place is drear enough to fit the outward show of 
until yesterday that his cousin was dead. All this | mourning in the coflin’s followers. Now and again 
sounds formal enough to those standing near; but | some towan stands aside to give a glimpse of the wind- 
Madelon hears it with a throb of pleasure, for it was | darkened sea, that otherwise moans on unseen—yet 
not forgetfulness of her that has kept Austell away. | darker in this spot, for the long morning shadow of 
Seth Badger was wrong when he said that. And | the towan cast upon it. And, just stirred by a swifl 
then Austell proposes to Madelon that she shall go | wind-flaw, comes a scurrying drift, as of light spray, 
with him to speak to his mother, who is in one of the | from the sand-waves a-ripple over all this land “ that 
parlors. | too well brooketh his name, In Sabulo.” No other 
“Why haven’t you a black dress on, Madelon?’ | movement, save of the wind-swept shadow of a cloud, 
is Mrs. Boscawen’s first question, as soon as she has or the noiseless hurry of a rabbit from its seant and 
kissed her. “You never do the right thing, nor | mossy pasture in a hollow; no sound but that moan- 
seem to see any fitness in wearing proper clothes.” | ing of the sea, and some wild sea-bird’s ery, that 
“T haven’t a black dress, and I didn’t expect to | breaks the hush like a rude interruption through the 
come to the funeral,” explains Madelon. funeral chant, at intervals raised all along the road. 
“What is the difference, Aunt Mary? Madelon| Here, where in the dead man’s youth stood the old 
isn’t one of the family,” interrupts Louise. “Let | church, a few stones only mark its burial under six 
me look at you, child, You have not changed in the | yards of sand, which, says tradition, half a score of 
least. Your hat is frightfully crooked. Stand still | centuries before buried also the little Celtic church 
and I will straighten it for you.” | reared over the Celtic St. Perran’s last long resting: 
Madelon Jaughs a rippling little laugh of pleasure. place. A great dune, loftier than the others, over 
It is so natural to be found fault with by Mrs. Bos- | yonder to the northward, might seem to stand up as 
cawen, and snubbed and straightened by Louise. But | a witness to this tale; but in this spot the sands have 
Mrs. Boscawen cries hush! in a low voice of disap | at last stopped short in their encroachment, and a 
proval of her forgetfulness of the occasion. scant covering of turf holds them to their place. 
In a moment more there is the sound of the heavy | Here and there the wind has plucked back a fold of 
tread of men descending the stairs, and a hush comes | the sand-shroud, and uncovered some relic of the 
over all, as the coffin is carried out of the house, to| dead. Madelon presently shrinks aside with a shud- 
be borne to that one narrow home coveted by a few | der, her hand tightening on Austell’s arm, as at her 
sainted ones, and many a heavily burdened one. | next step her foot would have touched a ghastly, 
Then there is e movement amidst the crowd; | grinning skull, left bleaching by some shifting of the 
Austell comes for Madelon, and gives her his arm, sand that once had buried it. She half shuts her 
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eyes from such another sight, as the bearers lower | Madelon sits silent, opposite Mr. Roscarrock and 

the coffin, for a brief pause, on a stone fragment of | Austell, who are discoursing together of the weather, 

the ruined church, of times and seasons, everything except those topics 
There is no gate, and no leitch-stone beside it, with which their thoughts are occupied. 

Arrived at the Priory, Madelon would willingly 


where the coffin may rest for the last time on its way 
have made her escape up-stairs, but Mr. Rosearrock 


to the grave, and where the mourners may sit beside | 
it, on the bench on either hand, taking their last | stops her, telling her that the will is to be read, and 
silent farewell. But the family for a moment gather | she must stay to hear it. She looks at Austell, who 
round in solemn quiet; until now the bearers take | smiles and whispers that she must go into the hall 
up their burthen again, for the last time. | with the rest of the people; and then Mr. Roscarrock 

“We brought nothing into this world, and it is| has something to say to Austell, who walks away 
certain we can carry nothing out,” | with him. 

These are the first words that startle Madelon, as| Madelon goes obediently, as she is bjdden, into the 
the procession moves on, the few steps to the grave. | great hall, which was once the monk’s refectory, 
No doubt they fall with emphasis upon more than | where Leah has placed as many chairs as she can 
the girl’s ear; and certainly something like a smile collect, and has thrown open the windows to let in 
has curled Seth Badger’s lip as he stands behind | the sunlight. The cobwebs are all brushed away, 
Madelon ; while Mrs, Boscawen, leaning on his arm, | and not a rat dares peep out with his sharp, black 
looks piously inclined, beneath her half-shut eye-lids, l|eyes, because of the guests. There are groups 
to acquiesce in the “Blessed be the name of the | gathered in the room, some sitting, some standing. 
Lord,” that follows. And at the grave, the singers | Madelon drops into the first convenient place, which 
dwell with more or less unconscious meaning on the | happens to be the window-seat of one of the long, 
declaration of how man “disquieteth himself in | deep-set, single-paned windows, which no one else 
vain; he heapeth up riches, and cannot tell who | has cared to occupy, but which Madelon is glad to 
shall gather them.” Who can tell? ‘take because she can see what is passing out of doors, 

The question does not trouble Madelon; the winc- | a8 well as within, 
ing movement she gave was at the recollection of the| Madelon is wondering a little at the changes 
poor old man’s grim, frequent jest on all this. And | wrought here, Across the quaint, scriptural tiles of 
then her thoughts wander to his clinging to her pro- | the square fire-place, Leah has put mourning festoons, 
tection at the last, and the sore need he had had of | 80 that Joseph wears a scarf of black over his coat of 
it. She thinks of what Seth Badger has said to her, | many colors, and the Red Sea on the other side is all 
and feels sure Austell will never doubt her. And | one inky flood of grief. Above the chimney-place, 
then she puts aside all thought of herself as ungrate- | she has managed to hang a somewhat dim and rust- 
ful to be cherished just now; and a burst of tears | eaten suit of armor, oddly enough put together, with 
comes for the dead old man, who in some ways was |a manifest confusion of elbow pieces and knees; 
kind to her, and on whose coffin-lid now falls “ Earth | while a shield, bearing the older coat-armor of the 
to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust.” | family, glitters out with silver bull and rose, and 

Austell is touched by her gust of tears, He draws | does duty as a fire-board, supplemented, where it falls 
her hand more securely through his arm, and gives | short, by more black drapery. All the ancient cross- 
it a gentle pressure by way of sympathy; and Made- | hilted swords heretofore huddled away in neglected 
lon feels the comfort of his touch, and stills her sobs, | corners of the house, have been dragged out to light, 
not to disturb the prayers. She does not know her | and made to shine as far as might be with the old 
eyes are the only wet ones that look into the grave, | Boscawen glory, slanting from the huge antlers that 
which presently is left alone among the bleak dunes | have always kept their places on the walls, perhaps 
and the bleached bones which the sands have un-| from some jolly Friar Tuck’s day. For the rest, the 
tombed—alone, with the shadow of an ancient cross | changes are completed by the low-talking guests fill- 
lying across it, the same shadow that has rested there | ing Leah’s odd collection pf chairs, and the worm- 
for centuries, whatever else has shifted to and fro. | eaten benches where monks once stiffly sat; and 

“There is no accounting for Madelon. She has | turning impatient glances toward the head of the 
not the slightest self-control, and cries over every- | hall, where Mr. Roscarrock is presently expected to 
thing in the least pathetic. A dead bird will cause | take possession of the long table and form left there 
her as much distress as a dead friend, There is very | for him. 
little depth about her—not the stuff to make a heroine,| Madelon, who is not in the least impatient or ex- 
certainly.” pectant, at any rate of him, has soon let her glance 

Louise says this to Seth Badger on the return- | wander from the hall, through her window, which 
drive from the funeral. The mourners’ carriages | commands a view of the front of the house, of the 
were ordered to be in attendance near the old grave- | strip of verdure and scant fringe of alders that track 
yard, at the close of the holy rite, thus making as little | out the brook, and the great towan that seems almost 
onerous as possible a strict observance of the letter | to overhang it, on the farther side. She sees three 
of the dead man’s funeral arrangements. Louise and | men standing together out there; and when Mr. 
Mr. Badger are among the occupants of the second | Carlyon presently moves aside, she sees that Austell 
carriage, which follows fast behind that in which | and Seth Badger are left together. 
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A moment they stand thus, and then begin pacing | on to say, that young John Boscawen had married 
the strip of greensward to and fro, to and fro. Made-| and left a daughter, whom on his death-bed he be. 
lon feels much more interest in watching them than | queathed to his father’s care as her true protector, 
in anything within the hall. Austell has his head | It is now his pleasant duty to inform them that 
bowed, as if he were listening, and Seth Badger | Madelon Dubois, who has so faithfully nursed the 
seems to have all the talking to do. old man without any knowledge of the relationship, 

It is not of her that Seth Badger is speaking, | is indeed his grand-daughter. 

Madelon is very sure, despite Seth’s threat ; Austell} The whole picture is worthy the pencil of Hogarth 
would never listen so quietly to such a story as Seth | —the expectant, eager faces, every owner of which 
had to tell. If Austell had knocked him down, or | believes in the wonderful accounts of the old man’s 
even turned threateningly toward him, Madelon | wealth, and is hoping for some lucky venture not 
would have had her fears; but her lover walking | mentioned in the will, and therefore common pro- 
there so quiétly reassures her. Not that she is for | perty, to be divided amongst them. And for all their 
an instant afraid that Austell will believe her so| interest to dwindle down to the insignificant little 
wicked because of Seth Badger’s words; yet she girl sitting over there in the window! 

would rather he should not hear them. She seems to them a fraud and a deceit, so sud- 

But the scenes shift quickly to-day. Now the | denly to have risen up as a nearer relation than any 
hall is full, and Austell and Seth Badger come in| one of them, and no doubt by the law as well as by 
with the last. Seth is talking to Mr. Trescoe, who | the will, to be the only heir. 
holds a paper in his hand, with which he taps Seth’s| Every eye is turned on Madelon, who for one 
arm by way of emphasis. Austell has stopped on the | startled moment sees nothing, and for the next sees 

‘threshold, and stands leaning against the door-post.|no one but Austell, and wonders if he will like or 
When he first appeared there, Madelon made room | dislike this new position of hers? But Austell is not 
for him on the window-seat beside her. But he never | looking at her; he is speaking to some one at his 
so much as glanced over at her; so she has shaken | side who has asked him a question. 
out her skirts, that no one else may have the seat. Mr. Roscarrock clears his throat to speak again; 
Madelon is quite out of the circle which has formed | and every one at once becomes attentive. He has 
round the table at the head of the hall, and of which | but little more to add. Madelon has been provided 
Mr. Roscarrock is the centre. Martin Boscawen’s | for in the will, which, unless she had been mentioned, 
kindred do not recognise her as one of the family,| would be but waste paper. And he holds the sum 
even though the old man himself has directed that | bequeathed to her for her use. For the rest, Mr. 
she should be chief mourner. Of course that direc- | Boscawen had made over to him in a deed of trust 
tion may have been because he felt grateful for her | the farm and house of Boscawen Priory for Austell 
attention to him. | Boseawen—a Boscawen having always held this 
Mrs. Boscawen and Louise are seated opposite | estate. Mr. Roscarrock supposes the will would 
Madelon, quite near the table where are Mr. Ros- | devise the rest of the estate, but of it he knows nothing 
carrock and Mr. Trescoe. Mr. Trescoe is to read the | except that his client had made it. 
will which he holds in his hand; but before he| Then there is a will to be read—the paper Jack 
begins, Mr. Roscarrock rises, and intimates that he | Trescoe has been flourishing about. The grand- 
has a word to say as preface to the reading. It is | daughter is not to be the heir; and old Martin Bos- 
an explanation which Mr. Boscawen had instructed | cawen had really some consideration for the members 
him to make, and which would clear some points in | of the family. The interest is increasing instead of 
the will about to be read, which, without it, might | diminishing. 











. . . | 7 . . . . 
. seem peculiar, and a little arbitrary. | Now it is Mr. Trescoe’s turn; and he reads in a 


There is a buzz of expectation on the part of the | loud, emphatic voice the document which he himself 
listeners ; a rustle of dresses ; an eager, forward move- | drew up, and which was duly signed and witnessed. 
ment on the part of the men, as if they are trying to| So, after all, Seth Badger is the real point of inte- 
catch every word that drops from the speaker. |rest. For what are a few thousands in the three-per- 

Of course they all know, Mr. Roscarrock goes on | cents, or the falling old house and its ill-cultivated 
to say, that their kinsman and his client, Mr. Bos- | lands, in comparison with all the hoarded wealth the 
cawen, had married in early life, and had a son. | old man is known to have possessed ? 

Now there is an uneasy stir, a suppressed restless-| No matter how much disappointment the Bosca- 


ness; but none take their eyes from,the lawyer, who | wen connection feel, not one of them forgets that Seth 


is smiling as if with good news. But when he adds} Badger is the lucky heir. The men shake hands 
that many, no doubt, remember the son, as well as | with him, and joke him as to luck; the mothers are 
the unfortunate estrangement of his father, which | eager in their invitations; and the girls detect some- 
estrangement was all the sadder for his early death, | thing qu te prepossessing in his appearance, and some 
there is a look of pleased relief on all faces; and| have always been admirers of—red?—no, auburn 
those who remember the son bear no ill will to him | hair. 

because he displeased his father through whatsoever! Even their great disappointment does not rob the 
cause. family of appetite, and full justice is done to Leah’s 
Perhaps none of them knew, Mr. Roscarrock goes | cooking; by some in a desultory picnic fashion; by 
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those who can find a seat at the long table in the} “ And we forlorn ones are to get over the thirty or 
south parlor, in a more business-like and comfortable | so miles to Dinglefield as best we may,” Louise says, 
way. They are all in haste; for the daylight is fast | cheerfully. “Now, Mr. Badger, have you not gal- 
slipping by, and the nearest have long homeward | lantry enough to take care of two women whom Aus- 
drives before them. tell deserts so shamefully ?” 

Louise has taken possession of Seth, whom she} “If I could be useful, or could in any way hope to 
regrets not having met before; and she is sweet and | take Mr. Boscawen’s place,” answers Seth, with be- 
amiling, and Seth is wonderfully affable with all the | coming diffidence. 
kindred. Indeed, the whole thing is strangely like| “Only try,” says Louise, laughing. And Seth, 
a military funeral : a display of crape, with muffled | without any hesitation, takes the offered seat in the 
drums on the way to the grave, and a flourish of| carriage, and is driven off. Perhaps the best thing 
trumpets and gay music on the homeward march. | he can do is to go away. 

Only Austell Boscawen looks sad and troubled, as he Austell stands and watches until the carriage is 
talks gravely with Mr. Roscarrock ; and he does not | out of sight. Then he turns slowly, and goes into 
go into the dining-room at all, though Leah takes | the house in search of Madelon. 
are that he at least tastes her dainties—for is he not | bs 

| 

} 








the master of the house? CHAPTER XII. 


All this, Madelon sees from her place in the win- 
dow-seat. No one seems to care whether she is| Was I cold? I did not weep—tears are spray from founts 


hungry or not; and once when she speaks to some | not deep— 

one brushing by her, she gets only a stare of surprise, | My heart lies in frozen sleep. 
but no answer. Is it because of her parentage?! AUSTELL looks into the great lonely hall in pass- 
Has her grandfather's tardy justice indeed come too | ing, hardly expecting to find Madelon there. 
late? All are her kindred, and yet not one of them | But he catches sight of a gleam of white in one of 
bids her welcome into the family. They are enjoy- | the window recesses, the same from which the girl 
ing the hospitalities of old Martin’s house; and she | had watched Seth Badger and her lover pacing to 
who should be their hostess sits apart with a strange | and fro together on the bank of the stream, and out 
look in her eyes, which no one notices. |of which she is gazing fixedly now. 

Is it all Seth Badger’s fault? Madelon sees him| She does not move, even though she knows Austell 
seated by Louise on the stairs, eating from the same | is standing before her. The whole day seems so 
plate—alas, Leah’s provision of china is far too | unreal, so like a nightmare, that she is disinclined to 
scant—and he is drinking bumpers of old Martin’s| make any effort toward proving herself awake. 
port out of her glass. She is rallying him on his | That Austell should have permitted his mother and 
possessions, and he is answering her banter. | Louise to treat her so—that he should have left her 

Presently’ the groups separate. The carriages |to herself, and the scant civility of her new-found 

come to the gate and are filled, and the mourners | relatives, when she needed a friend to stand near 
drive off after much hand-shaking, kisses and good- | her—she might resent. But with ail this, there is a 
byes. All this, Madelon watches from her window; | bitterer feeling, that words of Seth Badger’s have 
out no one notices her. | caused the change in him. If so, he has judged her 

They have all gone now, but Mrs. Boscawen, | unheard; and her whole soul rebels at his injustice. 
Louise, Austell and Seth Badger; and these are| For an instant, Austell watches her pale, averted 
standing waiting for Mrs. Boscawen’s carriage, | face, which seems loth to meet his eyes ; and then: 
Madelon does not go out tothem. Either the sight! “Madelon,” he says, as geptly as he can, “you 
of Seth Badger deters her, or the remembrance that | said you wished to speak to me.” 

Austell has never come near her, except when com-| “Did I?” letting her speech alone give any recog- 
pelled to do so at the funeral. And neither of the | nition of his presence, and never changing her posi- 
ladies asks for her, or seems to remember her existence. | tion. “ But it was when you first came, was it not? 

Lonise is quite engrossed in talking to Seth Bad- | Now, I do not care to say anything.” 
ger, and has given him a rose which he has jauntily| “ But I wish you to care,” he returns, still speaking 
stuck into his buttonhole: Austell is silent, and | gently, and taking the place beside her. “I wish 
scarcely observes them. He puts his mother into the | you to say just what you in ended to.” 
carriage, and then calls Louise; and after he has seen| She had intended to tell him of Seth Badger’s 
them in, he tells them briefly that he cannot go with | threat; to ask him what she ought todo. But now, 
them. That he has business with Mr. Roscarrock, | the story would come to him as an old tale. He has 
which will detain him to-morrow at Truro. heard Seth’s version, and he must have believed it, 

“You are not going to sleep in this draughty old | or at least have felt a doubt. Her heart hardens to 
house, Austell?” Mrs. Boscawen says. “ You'll be sure| him in her indignation, and she will ask no help 
to take cold; and a cold at this season is not easily from him. If he can believe this evil thing of her, 
shaken off. And with consumption in your father’s | let him make his accusation now. So when he presses 
family, you can’t be too careful.” her to speak, she answers, curtly: “I have changed 

“TI shal) sleep at Roscarrock’s,” Austell says, | my mind ” 
shortly. Austell is puzzled. From some mysterious hint of 
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Leah’s, as to the doctor’s not having been sent to be- 
times for the maister (“which the one as said the 
message had been sent, best knew the reason why ”—), 
Austell had gone at once to Mr. Carlyon for ah ex- 
planation, learning from him that Madelon had her- 
self told him of her sending the message at such an 
hour by Saundry. Whereas, at that very hour, as 
Mr. Carlyon had taken the trouble to prove to him- 
self by unsuspected questioning of Saundry and 
others, Saundry had betaken himself to Betty Treno- 
weth’s neighboring cottage, where Leah had accom- 
panied him to “cousey a spell,” as Mrs. Betty termed 
the gossip there enjoyed, And then Mr. Carlyon saw 
fit to tell the bewildered young man of the broken 
bow] and the flavoring of the gruel, and of the girl’s 





lee, 

“ Because I have always distrusted him, and haye 
had confidence in you.” 

“You have an odd way of showing your confidence 
in me,” returns Madelon, with another bitter laugh, 
“ At least, one would not have thought you had much 
feeling of any kind for me for the last few hours.” 

“TI wished to speak to you alone. [ could not 
trust myself before so many people. Besides, I was 
bewildered by the suddenness of the blow, and had 
to collect myself before I spoke to you,” explains 
Austell, in a voice which in his effort to steady he 
| has made hard, 

Madelon does not moye. Her own voice sounds 
just as hard as she says: “If Seth Badger had told 
| me anything against you, I would have told him he 





strange, feverish agitation, and her eager waiting for| lied; and if I had a man’s strength I would have 


the doctor’s declaration that Mr. Boscawen had died 


| ° 
| beaten him.” 


from paralysis—of which, indeed, there was not the | 


“A poor argument to prove me guiltless. You 


faintest shadow of a doubt. Then Austell, stunned | must remember it is my part to defend you, and 
and confused with the blow, and hardly knowing as| temper and violence would do you more harm than 
yet what he feared or what he doubted, had found | good, especially as Badger is inclined to be your 
himself standing face to face with Seth Badger, hear- | friend in the matter.” 

ing from him a slight, almost a kind version of the| “My friend!” cries Madelon, flaming with pas- 
scene in Mr. Boscawen’s sick-room. 


Indeed, Seth} sion. ‘Then Heaven in common justice should 


has even told what he did tell, with an apology. But | 
though both he and Carlyon would gladly have been | 
silent, as there was no harm done, thanks to Seth’s 
prompt measure in breaking the bow], Leah’s tongue 
was not discreet, and at least so much of the matter 
as related tv the girl’s preventing a message to the 
physician and interfering with the nourishment 
which should have kept up the old man’s strength, 
had in an odd, disjointed way leaked out. Of this 
Austell was himself afterwards sure; for Louise had 
dropped some disagreeable words, and his mother 
had declined to take Madelon home with her— 
though Austell knew that if he had pressed the 
point, she would not have refused him. 

Seth had spoken of Madelon’s forlorn position ; of | 
her arduous nursing; of the dreariness of the old | 
house; the moroseness of old Martin. All these he | 
had touched upon as palliations to Madelon’s tempta- | 
tion. He never said in so many words what he sup- 
posed that was; only that there was a bowl of gruel | 
in her hand, the odor of which was suspicious, and 
he had managed to break it and spill the contents. 
And there would have been the end of it, if Leah had | 
not been too officious. 





Though Badger’s story, corroborated by Carlyon, | 
seems to be without a flaw, Austell wishes to hear | 
Madelon’s version from her own lips. But, unfor- 
tunately, the girl has grown angry and stubborn. | 

“Madelon,” Austell says, after there has been a| 
long silence between them, “I hoped you would | 
spare me the pain of speaking. But as you will not, 
I must tell you that Seth Badger has told me some- 
thing which I must ask you to explain. Let me 
add, Badger spoke reluctantly and kindly of you.” 

“Did he?” asks Madelon, with a little ironical 
laugh. “How benevolent of him! Well, if you 
have Seth Badger’s account, why do you want 
mine?” 





quit me of all enemies.”’ 

“Madelon,” and Austell lays his hand on her 
wrist and speaks firmly, “ it is not well for us to have 
any angry words. I wish you to control yourself, 
and tell me just what occurred. I wish you to tell 
me the exact truth.” 

“You wish to see whether my account tallies with 
Seth Badger’s?”’ she asks, so calmly that Austell is 
misled, “Was not this his story? We were alone, 
and the old man had returned to consciousness, and 


| there seemed a fair hope of his recovery. And there 


was a bowl of gruel in my hand, and the odor was 
suspicious; so Seth Badger threw the bowl down, 
rather than let me—” 

Austell, who in the eagerness of listening has 
tightened his grasp on her wrist, suddenly with- 
draws his hand. He makes no other sign; but 
Madelon cries out as if that hurt her, far more than 
had his tightened grasp. 

“Why did he not let me? What was it to Seth 
Badger? I wish, before Heaven I wish he had not 
touched the bow! !” 

“Madelon,” Austell says sternly, “be quiet. Do 
you know what it is you are saying? What it is you 
would have done ?” 

“Do you think I did not know? I see now—so 
much Seth Badger was good enough to teach me,” 
with a faint, cold, mocking smile, “how I might 
have spared myself and not harmed the old man. 
But then there was no time to balance and to weigh. 
The trial came so suddenly—I saw no other way of 
deliverance open—I seemed to have his life and 
death there in my own hand. And—death is not the 
hardest thing,” locking her right hand over the wrist 
which Austell so suddenly loosed a moment since, 
and from which, all the while she has been speaking, 
her eyes have never removed, as if they were taking 
note of the four red marks his grasp left there. “ Do 
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you think,” she says, “I hesitated between the old 
man lying there helpless, not even able to cry out, 
and myself—” 

“Madelon, be silent,” Austell calls out, authorita- 
tively. He has risen from his seat beside her, and is 
walking up and down the room. “ Will you add sin 
upon sin, by your evil words?” 

She starts up, and lifts her eyes to him, just once, as 
he turns from her. 

What! he understands her so ? 

She knows now that he has misinterpreted her 
answer, which seemed to her so clear while she was 
speaking it. She knows that he is gauging her 
words by Seth Badger’s falsehood. That if she were 
tosay: “It is my own life I would have taken, not 
the old man’s,” he would never walk away from her. 

But his anger hardens her. How eould he suspect 
her, even for a moment, of such wickedness. Am I 
a dog, that I should do this thing? she says to her- 
self, and shuts her lips tight that the passionate cry 
shall not escape. Let him keep his new faith in 
Seth Badger! What is his faith worth? 

We grow more gentle with our years, much more 
lenient to the hands that are so swift to deal us 


blows—because of our own mistakes, and the bitter | 


injustice we ourselves have done others. But, as yet, 
Madelon’s conscience is clear from such sins, and 


therefore she is less forgiving. To be so much as | 


merely suspected of an act she would have died 
rather than commit—even the ready heroism with 
which she had met the strait she had been placed in, 
being turned against her—this hurts the poor child 
irrecoverably, and now she sits quiet, with pale, 
averted face, thinking in the bitterness of her heart: 
“Tf Austell can believe it, he may.” 

If her mother had been alive, or any tender 
woman had taken her in her arms, Madelon would 
have sobbed out the true story. Or if she had been 
a few years older, she would not have allowed the 
taint of a suspicion to rest upon her act, but would 
have taken infinite pains to remove it. But she is 
young and inexperienced, hurt, wounded beyond ex- 
pression. Austell, who, she was so confident, would 
protect her, has gone over to the enemy. And with 
just that trait of obstinacy in her, which is the 
formation of a character that will die rather than 
betray a trust, she says in her heart: “If he can 
think this thing of me, he could never have loved 
me, Let him think it. What does it matter to me?” 

Austell stops in his hurried walk, which might 
have been miles from the long time he has been 
silent. He has been silent, but voices have been 
speaking to him. Carlyon’s—Badger’s—and—no, he 
could never have believed, if Madelon’s own voice 
did not bear witness against her. 

“Do you think I ought to want him to live very 
long?” she had said that evening at the gate at their 
last meeting. And: “ Austell, Austell, it is very 
real—I am growing very wicked—I get desperate. 
I have dreadful thoughts sometimes.” 

Ay, child, quick, childish thoughts of impatience, 
of indignation, at some taunt or fault-finding in re- 





| turn for your utmost efforts to please. A childish 
| desperation, that sometimes dreamed of running 
/away and never being found again within reach of 
| that querulous voice. But thoughts that even in 
| faney so much as touch on any harm to the helpless 
| old man? 
| Jt never occurs to her now, that those words she 
has herself forgotten—(the first of them spoken with 
a flippant carelessness, the others in a home-sick 
|longing for old Dinglefield)—have come back to 
Austell, and lifted up their voice against her, in the 
silence that her pride is keeping her in. 

And he is blaming himself bitterly for not having 
given heed to those words when they were spoken. 
He has left the girl to herself, and this is what has 

| come of it! 

| Blaming himself so bitterly, that he has no heart 
to blame her as he might. If he had: if he had de- 
nounced her wickedness, and thus forced her to turn 
on him— 

But he does not face her again, until he has for the 
|second time gotten the mastery over the storm of 
angry pain within him. Then he stands still and 
looks at her, still sitting cold and averted. 

“It is strange,” he says, “strange, that a young 
girl, so tender-hearted as you have always been, 
should have had no compunction.” 

“Ts it not? and that Seth Badger should have.” 

He does not understand the bearing of her words, 
and thei seeming flippancy grates on him. 

“No feeling for the old man who was really so 
near to you. One would suppose your woman’s 
nature would have Jed you to protect him, not to wish 
him harm. For, after all, your sin lies in the wish, 
not in the act, thank Heaven.” 
| “Why should I have had pity on him?” asks 
| Madelon, sharply ; for it was not for her grandfather 

she would have died, but for her trust. “What did 
he ever do for me, that was kind or pitiful? He left 
my father to die unforgiven ; he cut off my mother’s 
last hours from her only child; he cheated me out of 
‘the memory of her love, that might have lasted me 
a little while. And when she, in her helplessness, 
had thrust me upon his care, he got rid of me as 
easily as he could. Did he heed that your mother 
|found me a trouble, and kept me on sufferance? 
| But when he needed me, he was quick enough to 
send for me: not to acknowledge me and give me my 
rightful place in his house, but to make me useful 
to him. My grandfather thought much more of the 
bomb-shell my existence would be to his kinsfolk, 
than of recognizing me as his son’s child, when he 
| mentioned me in his will, and sent me to his funeral 
| as chief mourner.” 
| Though Madelon speaks with passion, Austell is 
| surprised to find how accurately, if harshly, she has 
| defined old Martin Boscawen’s position towards her; 
| and he begins to think that she is not so childish and 
unsophisticated as he has heretofore given her credit 
| for being ; that the knowledge of good is mixed_with 
| evil, as it is with most of Eve's children. Austell is 
[a a loss how to treat her, and is in hopes time and 
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experience will bring her to a better state of mind. | sand-dune outside looming dismally against the 


For himself, he has no influence. 


She does not love | sky. 
him enough to be meek and humble, and to deprecate 


“Certainly, to my mother’s. I have no other 


his righteous judgment. He is determined not to be | home that I am aware of,” he answers, shortly, dis- 


hard upon her. She is very young; and, as he said 


her sin was in the wish, and not in the act, thanks to 


Seth Badger. Besides, she has no one to look to bu 


, | liking the intonation of her question. 
“Will your mother have me?” 
t “She generally does as I ask her, having some 





Austell; and if kindness can bring her to a better, | confidence in my judgment.” 


less harsh frame of mind, he will willingly try it. 


There is method in Austell’s words; for he will 


“Madelon,” he begins, after again keeping a long | fain have Madelon not question that same judgment, 


silence, so that the rats, thinking their domain n 


longer infringed upon, take heart, and the most ven- 
turesome of them peep out of their holes with bright, 


sharp eyes. 


you, just now at any rate. 
everything, I am sure, in a very different light.” 


“Heaven grant I never may, or I might go mad!” | with Madelon’s manner. 


) | at least in this case. 
“ And Louise, she no doubt will be delighted.” 
“T don’t know that it is necessary to ask her 


“Madelon,” Austell begins, having | opinion.” 
schooled himself to calm speech, which again sounds 
hard, “it is useless for me to say anything more to | asked!” Madelon says, with another laugh. 
After awhile you will see | now to whom you wish me to keep silence.” 


“As if Louise ever waited to have her opinion 
“T see 
Austell keeps silence himself. He is displeased 
Why will she not be quiet, 


she exclaims, with such fervor that Austell takes | and without caviling let him protect her, and take 


heart as to her ultimate repentance. 


“ By the mercy of Heaven and the act of Badger, | 


you have been saved fromacrime. Yes, a crime,” 
he adds, impressively; for Madelon’s scornful little 
- laugh—at the mention of Seth as a co-worker with 
Heaven—incenses Austell. “And I at 
grateful to both. But that is not what I wish to say 


to you, but that you must be careful not to mention | 


to any one this act, or rather this intention of yours. 
You are very young—” 

“Tam sixteen,” interrupts Madelon, as if she 
would have her years no excuse, they being ample 
enough. 

“A mere child,” Austell goes on to say; “and 
what you might have done need not influence your 
future character. Of course that is to be seen. But 
such things, if the world gets hold of them, are never 
forgotten ; and therefore I counsel you to keep silent, 
and do not answer even if taunted,” 

Who does he think will taunt her? Not Seth 
Badger, if he it is whom Austell means. Perhaps 
his next words will explain; and so she returns no 
answer, 

Her silence makes Austell doubt whether in this 
she means to obey him. 

“Of course, Madelon,” he goes on to say, “you 
must know that, standing as I do toward you, left 


your protector by your grandfather’s express desire, | 


and ”—Austell cannot bring himself to say just now, 
“and being engaged to you”—so he slurs over the 
ending of the sentence, and adds, “I have a right to 
some influence over you.” 

She does not look at all amenable to his influence 
as she sits there, her head thrown back and resting 
against the side of the window-pane, while she gazes 
out apparently at nothing. 

“You will be ready to go home with me to-mor- 
row,” he says, abruptly, after that unsatisfactory 


least am | 


such care of her as he can? 

“No doubt you mean to be kind,” the girl goes on 
to say; “but you are not my grandfather, and cannot 
}send me where you please. I would not go to your 
mother’s—no, not to save my life.” 

“But you have no choice,” returns Austell, drily, 

“ Have I not?” 

“ And you must see that it is the only fit arrange- 
ment I can make for you. 
friends must not appear to doubt you; and we are 
your nearest relations 

“Except Seth Badger; you forget he is nearer.” 

“T shall be away from home for some time,” 
Austell continues, ignoring the girl’s interruption, 
save by an angry flush ; “and with my mother, in the 
home you have been used to—” 

“Don’t say I will be happy, for you know very 
well I would be miserable,” interrupts Madelon, and 
| then adds, “I tell you frankly, I will not go, and you 
| need not urge me.” 
| “But, Madelon, you must be reasonable. You 
must see there is no one to look out for you but me. 

I am sorry you do not like it; but your grandfather 
has made me responsible by leaving me this property, 
| and,” he adds, decidedly, “J intend to be faithful to 
| the trust.” 
| “Not by sending me to your mother.” 

Austell has resumed his walk up and down the 
hall in perplexity. He has really no authority over 
the girl, and somehow she has slipped away from his 
influence. 
| Just then, through the window open opposite, upon 
|the town-place, comes the strain of a lugubrious 
hymn which Leah has thought appropriate to the 
occasion, as she stands in the kitchen doorway, call- 
‘ing together, between the lines, the remnant of the 
| poultry that have escaped the holocaust for the dead. 
‘There are plenty of crumbs from the feast for the 


For your own sake, your 


glance at her. | chickens, though they are as greedy and grasping as 


d. 99 


“To your mother’s?” raising her eyes for a brief 
instant to his face, as if to see whether he is in 


earnest, and then turning them upon the grea, | after listening to the old woman for a moment. 


the Boscawen connection. 
“Let me stay here with Leah,” Madelon proposes, 
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THE WIND OF THE WORLD.—DIRGE. 





The Priory is not the home Austell would have 
chosen for Madelon, ruinous as it must for the pre- 
sent remain; for old Martin’s plan as to the money 
for repairs is not feasible now. Nor is Leah the per- 
son best fitted to take charge of Madelon. But what 
can Austell do? 

“Would you be willing to stay here?’ he asks, 
slowly. 

“Yes. At least for the present. 
do not mind it,” she adds, quickly. “We are cou- 
ains, you know, and therefore I can stay here.” 

“ Especially as the house ought to bé your own by 
right.” And then he adds, seeing that she looks im- 
patient: “Let it be as you will. I must be off now, 
as I have promised to be at Roscarrock’s this even- 
ing; but I will speak to Leah first. And I will ride 
over again to see you before I leave home. Mean- 
time—” 

She does not seem to see that he has put out his 
hand to bid her good-bye; for in her white dress she 
has flitted past him to the door, with one of those 
swift movements of hers, which are like nothing so 
much as the sudden flashing of some wood-bird out 
of sunlight into shadow. “Then it is not good-bye, 
if we are to meet again,” she says, and folds her 
hands together. He shall not touch them, and know 
how she is trembling. 

She looks back over her shoulder, as she is passing 
out of the room. She says, with a piteous little 
appeal in her voice, as she stands in the doorway: 
“Maybe you will wonder, sometime, how I, without 
any money, and so far away in the country, could man- 
age to get the poison. It isso natural to wonder how 
people manage, even in committing crimes.” 

“* Madelon—” 

But she has not waited for Austell to answer her. 
She is gone. They have looked their last upon each 
other: he standing stern and flushed in the red west- 
ern light ; she turning a white face out from the dim- 
ness into which she vanishes. 

Her words startle Austell. He has never before 
thought of the means she must have used to procure 
the acid. Could either Leah or Seth Badger have 
had something to do with the attempt, and then 
have thrown all the blame on Madelon? Austell is 

startled ; and yet if Madelon is guiltless, why did she 
not deny it? Nay, why did she acknowledge it? 

He never thinks of putting any blame on himself 
for her silence; yet he feels not nearly so sure of her 
guilt as he was a half hourago.* But then, what has 
feeling to do with it? Is not the testimony—her own 
testimony—clearly against her? é 

( To be continued.) 





Lytng is a sin destructive to society; for there is 
no trade where there is no trust, and no trust where 
there is no truth; and yet this cursed trade of lying 
creeps into all trades, as if there was no living (as 
one speaks) without lying; but sure it is, we had 
better be losers than liars, for he sells a dear bar- 
gain indeed, that sells his conscience with his com- 


modi. 


That is, if you | 


THE WIND OF THE WORLD. 
BY MARGARET BRADSHAW. 


NE day the wind of the world blew strong, 
(0 Blew strong and free 
And all for me, 
And said, “Go forth with tale and song, 
With brave heart strike and smite the wrong. 
| And then by praise be borne along, 
And see men crowd around your feet 
With homage, truth in you to greet— 
The praise of men which is so sweet— 
And then—and then 
The praise of men, 
It shall be, yes, it shall be—when—” 
But, oh, the wind of the world blew on, 
And left me panting, and spent, and wan, 
Fancy unstrung, 
The song unsung, 
| Humbled, with all my ambition gone. 
| But, oh, the wind of the world blew strong! 


| 





| The wind of the world blew sweet one day, 
| It blew so heavenly sweet 
I thought the angels’ feet 
| Were treading the common, earthly way, 
And this was the breath of their garments’ play, 
And an angel’s voice that I heard say, 
“Come hither, my love from thence away, 
Dream, dream through the long bright hours, you may. 
Dreaming and love, 
As in heaven above, 
| Shall fill all the long, bright hours of life, 
| Far off from every unlovely strife. 
Shape love into picture, weave love into song, 
For love of man is blossom fair 
Of God’s love, and its fruit is rare.” 
But then the breath was wafted along, 
Or died, I know not which, for I was sore 
Smitten with famine, till knowledge wore 
Deep in my soul that love of man 
Is not the love of men, and never can 
Through love of one 
The course be run 
That wins the light of the heavenly day. 





DIRGE. 


BY ROSE GERANIUM. 


\ ] E learn to smile, and hope, and weep, 
And then are gone ; 
The grass knits close above our sleep, 
The world moves on! 


A few brief days of love and light, 
Of blessed gain— © 

And then the loss, and then the blight, 
And then the pain. 


How sweet the rest, how deep the peace, 
How kind the sod ! 

O, gentle Death | that brings release 
And leads to God. 
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GIRLS FRESH FROM SCHOOL, AND DAUGHTERS 
TO MARRY. 


[The Family Herald, published in London, has, an 
article on the young English girl, fresh from school, and 
waiting, half-aimlessly, for the new sphere of life to 
which she may be destined. It is a sensible and well- 
considered article, and may be read with quite as much 
profit by our American girls as by their English sisters.— 
Ep. Howe Mace.] 


ERHAPS few persons feel so much out of place, 


so thoroughly superfluous and in the way of 


others, in this troublesome life, as the girl—the 
second or third daughter, let us say—who has “ fin- 
ished her education,” and has come home for the last 
time from the academy or college for young ladies 
“conducted by Mrs. Blenkinsopp and efficient mas- 
ters” on the old or the most approved new system. 
She is of the middle class, and has, let us hope, been 
diligent, and she knows fairly well, and often better 
than the' boys, who look down on her acquirements, 
a great many things—French, German, the rudi- 
ments of Latin, a little English—would we could say 
a good deal !—a little arithmetic, deportment, how to 
sit in a carriage and to enter a room, music and a few 
other matters. If these, and a little knowledge of 
physiology, cooking and household work, have been 
acquired by the time the girl is seventeen or eighteen, 
without hurting her health or impairing her diges- 
tion, she has done well. She is then a young English 
lady, fit to become an English wife and mother. But 
what are we to do with her? What is she to do with 
herself? This marriageable girl, often of rare virtue 
and beauty, a prize for all the world, the very flower 
of creation, the sweetest and most innocent of beings— 
we say all this in most loyal and serious earnest- 
ness—is a trouble to herself and to her parents; she 
doubts what to do, reflects, hesitates and waits, lower- 
ing her standard of high thought, chivalry and hope 
day by day, until she becomes a disappointed and a 
Certainly with too many the 


withered old maid. 


bloom of youth and expectation, of love and hope, 
has passed before the humdrum marriage is entered 
into and, too late to enjoy or to admire, the routine 
of petty cares and household duties of a wife is 
undertaken. All this looks like the spoiled work of 
the world. A young English lady of the middle 
classes is a costly and highly-finished production. 
In most cases she has preserved her perfect purity 
and. innocence, and is as fresh and sweet as a wild 
rose or a hidden violet. Born of the best of actual 
races, she is as pure, as brave and as “game” as Lady 
Hutchinson or Lady Fanshawe, or any of the noble 
women of whom our history is full, and as unsmirched 
as Wordsworth’s mountain maid, who— 
Dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove, 
A maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love. 


She is, perhaps, romantic, innocent and credulous. 
She has been educated to be so. Like Miss Austen’s 
Caroline in “ Northanger Abbey,” she believes every- 





thing—the bragging assertions of her brothers, and 
the loud talk of her brothers’ friends whom she 
meets at home and at parties, and who delight to 
produce an effect. If she is pretty and very agree. 
able—and many young girls are so—she will be ing 
dangerous situation. People insensibly are attracted 
to and as insensibly flatter such. A pretty woman, 
like a king, has few true friends. If she is willing to 
exercise her accomplishments, she will be asked ont, 
and gradually become a general favorite, and thu: 
occupy a more dangerous position; in the meantime 
she will find home the most irksome, tiresome and 
lonely place. She will not find her proper sphere 
there; father, mother and elder sister have each their 
duties and their uses. Her pride will be hurt, her 
self-respect wounded, her very best and most precious 
feelings continually touched and troubled when she 
sees herself inthe way. Hence there is great danger; 
gossiping, visiting and going out to other places 
where one is still welcomed and flattered will be 
naturally preferred to the ennut of home. If there 
are grown-up brothers, or those nearly of the same 
age as herself, the girl’s position is scarcely improved. 
Now and then a sensitive and sympathetic brother— 
a very valuable being indeed—will champion his 
sisters; but, as a rule, girls find other people's 
brothers very different from their own, who tell them 
rude truths, or not even truths, who allow no delicate 
concealments, which they call affectations, and who 
delight in “rubbing the gilt off the gingerbread,” 
who are noisy and boisterous, and see more merit in 
everybody else’s sister than in their own. Her pret- 
tinesses, natural coquetry and “little ways,” so 
delightful to a lover whose heart is opened by divine 
sympathy, are ridiculed, parodied and sneered at ai 
home, and the girl is very often driven into that 
wretched state of morbid feeling but partially de 
seribed as “ misunderstood.” 

The first step, then, that a sensible girl should 
take—and her family most especially should aid her 
in so doing—is to find some work for herself. To 
take charge of the linen, silver or glass, or of some 
particular room, to superintend accounts, or to in- 
struct herself in household work, should be her aim. 
In aiding others she should teach herself, and make 
herself capable and learned in household work. Her 
education is by no means finished, she may not be 
able teach herself to earn money, as do the boys; but 
she will be quite as valuable and important as they 
if she learns how to &pend and save money properly. 
There is no greater fallacy abroad than to suppose 
that, becauge women do not bring money home, they 
do not earn it, and are not equally important, if they 
know how to save it, with those who make it. A 
wise and economical wife has been, in thousands of 
cases, almost without exception, the foundation of the 
husband’s fortune; and it is at the time between girl- 
hood and womanhood that economy, or household 
law or management—for such is the meaning of the 
word—should be learned. Let no one be ashamed 
of being economical. One might just as well be 





ashamed of knowing German or Greek, or of having 
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GIRLS FRESH FROM SCHOOL, AND DAUGHTERS TO MARRY. 


pi ee 
won honors at a university, or a marksman’s badge, | sweeter than any other—the first feeling of grasping 
or taking part in the Oxford and Cambridge boat-|two or three golden guineas or eight or ten silver 
race. As none can achieve such honors without | shillings which they have earned honestly, righte- 
work, 80 none can know how to be properly economi- | ously and by their own work. Rightly and nobly 


eal without thought and study. | elated are they when they can say: 

Carlyle says that the man who has found his work Proud am I; I have earned, 
js indeed blessed ; no less so isthe woman. One who | Working at Adam’s heritage, God’s labor, 
has acquired the habit of industry will have that My body’s food to-day. 


which will console her in many troubles, and, in | They at least are not amongst that unhappy class, the 
ordinary life, make her happy. But to acquire this | fruges consumere nati, who may be said to consist 
she must be systematic, and begin early in life. She | chiefly of a set of teeth and a stomach, and from 
must regulate her duties, her visits and’ her company, | whose hands and brain cometh naught to serve the 
She should carefully avoid degenerating into a gossip, | world. The girls feel this as well as the men. Wo- 
and have a purpose in her exercise and her amuse- | man is a busy animal; she rebels against inactivity, 
ments. Her health will require care, for upon it | and hates herself for her enforced idleness ; hence her 
will depend her cheerfulness, a great thing in wo- | ill-temper and her sulks, her desire to be foremost, or 
man, and always a great attraction in either sex. | at least to be abreast of man. Heaven help her when 
Out-door exercise should be taken every day, and, if| this noble desire is mocked, flouted and repressed, 
possible, should be vigorous and ample. The Baron- | and she becomes, not man’s help-meet, but his play- 
ess Tautphoeus, in speaking of German life, tells us | thing and his doll! 

of a wise mother who ordered her girls to play with| A sharp walk or smart work before dinner, imme- 
their younger brothers at battledore during the wet | diately before dinner, will do good. Let the ladies 
weather; and it is to be wished that some such or | of the house, at least, always dress and prepare for 
other gymnastic exercise were open to girls whose | this meal by ablution and a general “tidying” of the 
life is often confined and cramped, and who seldom | person, even when it takes place, as it should do, 
are able to cause the blood to circulate freely, and to | early in the day. In fact, arrange the day how we 
induce a healthy glow and the consequent high spirits | may, the chief meal, cal! it luncheon or dinner—this 
so necessary for the young. In-door life is not in| really should be, some doctors tell us, breakfast— 
itself unhealthy, 2s a few thousand servants are alive | should take place about one or two. And attention 
to testify; but in their ease confinement to home is| should be given to the matter of not partaking of 
generally accompanied by busy, bustling, active | either too much or too little. Young ladies often, in 
f| common with single women of all classes, suffer from 


work. As Mrs. Crawshay’s excellent system ¢ 
“lady-helps” seems to be a success, and as the beau | having eaten too little, and also from partaking of 
idéal of a lady-help is the position of the daughter of | tea and slops, and food which is nice but not nourish- 
the house working thoroughly at the pleasanter kind | ing. Milk, oatmeal, meat, and that fat and good, taken 
of housework which the home affords, there is every | in proper quantity, will save gallons of codliver oil 
reason why many daughtere should thus employ | and hundreds of pounds in doctors’ fees, besides pain 
themselves, and fit themselves for a similar situation | and trouble beyond calculation. A couple of hours 
in other homes should trouble and want come upon | or so after dinner, or, if one has leisure, the whole 
the family. There is no romance in this—it is all | time between dinner and tea, may be given to walk- 
plain prose. And there is this about it—it is better | ing or to making and receiving visits. These should 
than it seems, So far is it from being painful or try- | be properly done and without wasting time. The 
ing, that we know of several young ladies serving as | Latin proverb of amici fures temporis—friends are the 
“helps” whose cheerfulness, health and spirits have | thieves of time—is perfectly true. “The habit which 
been abundantly increased by such noble servitude. prevails,” says Miss Yonge, “of girls of all ages rush- 
A wise lady, who writes in the interest of her sex, ing into each other’s houses and standing gossiping 
and who is by no means a strong-minded woman, | there, is so bad that the lyst thing the heads of houses 
thus sums up the present ordinary work (?) of the | can do is to prohibit it utterly.” 
girl at home: “A little note-writing, a little vase- | In the foregoing we have said little of prayer, and 
dressing, a little practising (music), a little reading, | little of study or reading or visiting the poor. These 
a little croquet, a great deal of chatter, and, worse | are all duties, and should not be neglected. If “an 
than all, much running in and out among near neigh- | undevout astronomer is mad,” as the poet, with 
bors, till the power of steady improvement is frittered | general acceptance, has said, the undevout and un- 
away and no progress is made.” Such is the history | holy woman who questions Providence and rebels 
of every day. Meanwhile youth passes, beauty de-| against laws which she must obey is madder still. 
cays, the girl yawns, gets dissatisfied, and may, with- | | As a rule without an exception, we may say that all 
out any fault of her own, degenerate into a gossip and | great and certainly all good men have had devout 
tale-bearer. Meanwhile also her brothers, having | and prayerful mothers. It is from them that they 
“had their noses put to the grindstone,” in business | learn that reverence for home and women, that ten- 
or some profession, have probably advanced, not | derness toward the weak, and that chivalrous respect 
receded. They begin to see how pleasant it is to be | for order and for age which especially distinguish 
useful, having experienced that delight which is| great men. But a woman’s devotion should never 
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degenerate—and with true hearts it never does—into 
eurate-hunting and priest-petting. Christians have 
no priests in the Biblical sense, a special class set 
apart for sacrifice—that class Christ swept away— 
and it is better to let the sacerdotal clergymen and 
ministers who call themselves priests alone. Certain 
it is, if they be priests, they have no right to look at, 
talk to or busy themselves with women; and they 
will be much more manly if not enervated by the 
stupid romance and worthless adoration of a number 
of silly girls who, perhaps unknown to themselves, 
are looking out for husbands. Husband-hunting, in 
which religion is used as a net, a decoy, a trap or a 
pretext, is shamefully detestable, and is a serious 
crime indeed. 

In reading and study, girls will save themselves 
much trouble and annoyance if they read together, 
and pursue some system. A good deal of Latin and 
other languages may be easily acquired when the 
mind is in full vigor, from eighteen to twenty. Ac- 
complishments, such as music and drawing, should 
be just as earnestly studied; and then, if need arises, 
they can be advantageously used. Whatever is done 
must, however, be well done; and, short and ineffi- 
cient as these hints are, we are certain that, if they 
are properly pondered and carried out, we shall hear 
less of time and money wasted in the training and 
education of girls. 


THE QUIET MISS GODOLPHIN, 
BY EDWARD GARRETT. 


HE Cedars had all the sombre and sleepy re- 

spectability of a second-rate old country house. 

It stoud back from a long, quiet road connecting 
the two Kentish villages of Orpingden and St. Mar- 
tha’s Cray, and there was nothing about it to win a 
second look from the passer-by. The square, brown 
brick house, with two windows at each side of the 
door, and six in the story above, a smooth lawn in 
front, shaded by the trees from which the place was 
named, and two narrow flower-beds close to the house, 
was the residence of Mr. Thomas Godolphin, ex- 
banker. 

Mrs. Godolphin had been dead for many years, 
and the household had been superintended by an | 
ancient cousin Godolphin, who was laudably anxious 
to do her duty to her relations, and, in default of a 
single original idea of her own, adhered with trem- 
bling tenacity to custom and standard. Her labors 

resulted in making the Cedars a capital family hotel, 
without any of the idiosyncrasies of a home. Nor 
did the reins of household government fall from her 
hands until she had trained her successors to her way 
of guiding them. 

There were three Godolphin girls, and no boy. 
When the eldest was sixteen and the youngest twelve, 
they were all sent to finish their education with a 
limited number of young ladies under the care of a 
rector’s widow in Clifton. 

It was four years before they returned to the 
Cedars. Plain girls they had always been, and they 


grew into plainer young women, They were very 
much alike—Maria, Sophia and Caroline. Sophia 
was the shortest, and Caroline the tallest, and at first 
this was the only distinction that most people could 
draw between them. Had any close student of human 
nature paid a few morning visits, he might have ob- 
served that Sophia talked the most, and that Maria 
always rang the bell for the servant, and had the 
key-basket near at hand. As it was, the old ladies 
of Orpingden and the Cray labelled them “three 
sensible, lady-like young women.” 

But there was one who saw a wonderful differ. 
ence—one who had known and served them from 
their cradles, yet who felt nothing but a civil hire- 
ling interest in Miss Maria and Miss Sophia, and 
yearned with almost affection over the 
youngest, Caroline. 

Nurse Bryant was the widow of a small grocer of 
St. Martha’s Cray, and had taken her situation within 
six months after her husband’s death, changing her 
humble weeds for the lilac badge of servitude at the 
Cedars, at Mrs. Godolphin’s suggestion that “ mourn- 
ing might have a depressing influence in the nur- 
sery.” 

She was a tall, large-framed woman, of Yorkshire 
extraction, and during the years of her brief married 
life had become very popular in the neighborhood, 
as a Christian housewife of bountiful and hearty 
humanity is apt to be. There was a good deal of 
pity felt for her when she was found to be so “ill 
left”’ as to be willing to take service at the Cedars, 

“T told her,” said the landlady of the Wheat-sheaf 
Inn, chatting in her parlor, “that after life in her 
own house, where there was always plenty o’ move, 
what with the young men in the business and the 
kind, neighborly ways of herself and the good man 
that’s gone, it'd be a terrible trial to go to that dead- 
and-alive place, where you mustn’t speak to nobody 
| till they’ve produced the highest references to their 
good character ever since they were born, But she’s 
| kind o’ stunned like just now, poor thing; and says 
|she, ‘When the song’s gone out o’ your life, Mrs. 
Barnes, you can’t start another while it’s a-ringin’ in 
| your ears. It’s best to have a bit of a silence, and 
| out o? o’ that, maybe, a psalm’ll come by-and-by !’” 

Very faithfully did Nurse Bryant fulfil her duties, 
| but it was not till the last days of Mrs. Godolphin’s 
| life, when she was walking in a shadow which she 
confided to none but this homely, sympathetic woman, 
who could check and cheer away the causeless tears 
without scorning them, that the two learned fully to 
understand each other. So that when the ery of a 
w-born babe mingled with the moan of its dying 


motherly 





ne 
mother, lingering at the edge of life to whisper, “I 


you will be good to her,” 


can trust you, Bryant; 
“Please God, I 


Nurse Bryant answered, heartily, 
will—as if she was my own.” 
Existence can never be reduced to so perfect a 
system as to allow of no kindly deviation for those 
who seek it. Miss Godolphin might punctuate her 
nieces’ lives into school-hours, and play-hours, and 
walking-time, but she could not regulate away all 
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wet Sundays, and hours between the lights, and stray 
afternoons when Maria and Sophia went to exchange 
visits with the other well-bred little girls of Orping- 
den and St. Martha’s Cray. And at all such odd 
seasons some mysterious attraction drew little Caro- 
line to Nurse Bryant’s knee. 

The “mamma” of whose manners and opinions 


Miss Godolphin spoke preceptively, was not the | 


“mamma” of whom Nurse Bryant told, and Carrie 
liked nurse’s biography the best. 

When the Godolphin girls were going to school, it 
was Carrie who kept the chaise waiting two whole 
minutes while she kissed Nurse Bryant in her bed- 
room, since the Godolphin etiquette did not allow 
“servants” the fraternal privilege of coming to the 
porch to bid God speed to a departure 

It was to Carrie, betrayed by the one confidential 
schoolmate whom she ever had, that Sophia gave the 
dignified reproof, “that when she wished to talk 
about home, she might choose some other one there 
as her subject than a mere domestic. Nurse is an 
excellent servant, and it is our duty to be kind to 
her, and to try and de her good; but it is foolish and 
vulgar to speak of her as we should of our papa, or 
of Aunt Godolphin.” 

Caroline was silent. 
hesiveness and but little hope—a nature that cherishes 
even the weight of an accustomed fetter. She had 
no opinion of herself; and when her ways differed 
from others’ ways, she never doubted that theirs 
must be best. Not that she wholly gave up her own, 
She only kept them in the abeyance and modest 
retirement of harmless weaknesses. If it was wrong 
to talk much of Nurse Bryant, it could harm nobody’s 
sense of propriety if she thought about her. So the 
soft, yielding heart shut itself within itself in a 
security stronger than that of the firmest and most 
resolute, because unsuspected. There is no secret so 
safe as the secret that is not known to be such. 

Very soon after the young ladies returned from 
school, Nurse Bryant was removed from the Cedars. 
Age and infirmity qualified her for admission into an 
almshouse at Orpingden, and the liberality of Mr, 
Godolphin liberally supplemented the charity pit- 
Of course, the young ladies visited the alms- 

As time passed on, they became notable 


She had a large organ of ad- 


tance. 
houses. 
district visitors. 
parties, and was famous in broths and possets, all 
carefully prepared for cottage invalids, although, it 
must be confessed, at a rateof nourishing power that 
would not have been deemed sufficient for one course 
of the Godolphin dinner. Miss Sophia was cele- 
brated for her unsparing attacks upon dirt and 
drunkenness, and for the sharp eye that detected 
every little sham and subterfuge in the tidiness of 
the over-worked and under-fed village mothers. 

Miss Caroline, appearing to project no light of her 
own, was complimentary presumed to refract theirs— 
to be, as it were, their endorsement, their echo, their 
anything, which was at once harmonious and insig. 
nificant. It seemed as if she were passive, simply 
for want of call for activity. They were each so 
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Miss Maria cut out for the working | 


sufficient in their own field. The soups and the 
gruels and the flannel petticoats were made without 
her—she did a little in that way herself sometimes— 
in a very small, peddling, amateur way, according to 
Maria’s lights, simply buying a plaid shawl for the 
rheumatic pew-opener, and taking a pot of black- 
currant jelly to the gardener’s consumptive daughter. 

So the youngest quietly accepted the safe and sim- 
ple paths which her sisters assigned to her. There 
was not much vigilant reproof needed by the old 
women in the almshouse. Surely she could at least 
talk a little on the beauty of resignation and content- 
ment, and report their physical requirements to her 
elders. She might do this, and so release their valu- 
able time for higher and harder tasks. 

Maria spoke always of instructing and benefiting 
the poor, and it never entered Caroline’s mind to say 
that from her visits to the almshouse she received 
far more instruction and benefit than she gave. As 
there are some people who constantly mistake every 
truism which comes fresh to themselves for a new 
sphere of thought, and tediously endeavor to throw 
back their little light on the very sun from which 
they derive it, so there are others who fear to give 
voice to any truth that comes to them by inner con- 
sciousness, either misdoubting it, or feeling humbly 
| sure that it must be quite as patent to everybody else. 
Behind almost every great man we see the dim 
|shadow of another whose timid whisper he made 





widely audible. Every new idea has its time of seed 
and blossom and fruit, but it takes more than one life 
to pass through them all. And an idea may be new, 
| not in itself, but in its place. The staunchest Tory 
| in England would be the rankest and most dangerous 
| Radical in Russia. And however much enlightened 
Christianity may recognize that it received its Gospel 
| from a carpenter’s son, and through Galilean fisher- 
men, at the Cedars it would, sad to say, have been a 
| daring innovation to have suggested that the poor 
could have any ether function in Christ’s Church 
than that of the humblest disciples of their social 
betters. Caroline herself did not know that she dis- 
sented from the family opinion. Her head was 
weaker than her heart, and accepted tenets from 
which the latter rebelled. 

Poor Caroline! There is no life so colorless as 
that in which intellect and feeling neutralize each 
other. Her sisters, self-satisfied and certain, de- 
veloped in energy and force of character, and as 
their lives threw out a bolder foreground, hers faded 
dimmer and fainter. The conversation that went 
on around her, both in close family circle and wider 
intercourse, she tacitly believed to be in the right 
spirit, and was ashamed to find herself out of sym- 
pathy with it. Once or twice she had ventured, 
blunderingly, to express herself, but since that always 
called forth sundry sharp logical propositions from 
Sophia, to which she was only too nervously eager 
to subscribe assent, her want of zealous co-operation 
was attributed simply to indecision and indolence ét 
character. With adverse influences around her, 
and no innate strength to become an influence on. 
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her own account, there was nothing for her but quiet 
submission. 

There seemed no reason, or even excuse, for Caro- 
line Godolphin’s existence. It might be best de- 


scribed in the words of the old satire, “ At morn she | 
rose, at night she went to bed.” Duties she had none. | 


It might be her own fault—for who shall say where 
weakness of character ceases to be a fault ?—but any- 
how Caroline, daintily fed, richly clothed, and 
sumptuously housed, was nobody to anybody. 

Except—God be praised for that “except” which 
plants hopeful possibility in the meanest existence— 
in Nurse Bryant’s almshouse parlor. 

Caroline’s was not an introverted nature. It said 
something for her native nobility, that her blank life 
did not prey upon itself. 


toward her dear Nurse Bryant. 
neat, bright little room, which took so much diligent 


energy to keep it bright and neat. 


patch-work cushion, fearless of criticism or scoff. 


She did sometimes think that she preferred Nurse | 
Bryant’s cosey old age to the prospect of her own, | 


well-dowered though it might be, with not less than 
twenty thousand pounds at her own disposal. 


All the pleasant excitement of her life centred in | 


that almshouse parlor. Nurse Bryant had titbits of 
good-natured local gossip, and could speak of forth- 
coming courtships and weddings with commendable 
zest. Caroline had a womanly interest in these 
things, and a plain woman’s kindly and unemulative 
admiration of good looks. No lover had as yet come 
to the Cedars. Of course, no lover would ever come 
for her, she modestly concluded. No, the matri- 
monial expectations of the family certainly devolved 
upon Sophia—and was it a sense of her responsibility 
in that respect which gave her temper just a little 
strain? 

Not that Caroline indulged in np day-dreams, only 
she always went into them with a consciousness that 
they were «us remote from possibility as fairy-land 
was from the Cedars. Useless day-dreams! Are 
they quite useless? That Scotch old maid Jean 
Adam must have thrown her honest heart into a day- 
dream before she sang in such sweet, true tune: 

** There’s nae luck about the house 
When our gudeman’s awa.” 
And poor Charles Lamb must have had many a 


vision before the imaginary family of himself and | 


the lost Alice W. became so pathetically real. Are 
they quite useless? Was not good Jean more a wife 
in the true sense of the word than yonder whining 
little thing, who has nagged her good man into 
brutality, and now turns round upon him with a law 
that can take cognizance of wife-beating, but not of 
husband-badgering? Was not poor Lamb more a 
father than yonder parent who has never taught his 
boy to’ say, “Our Father which art in Heaven?” 
We think so, Oh, you have no time for day-dreams, 
you mother of a dozen children. You find it quite 
enough to look after buttons, and washing-bills, and 


But she was dimly con- | 
scious that she did break the Tenth Commandment | 
She did covet the | 


She did covet the 
independence that could buy an ornament, or make a | 


| mendes. Well and good. You have your blessings 
another way. We cannot eat our cake and have it 
too. 

But day-dreams that grow into facts, and that are 
really truer than any facts, do not spring from na- 
tures uncolored and undeveloped by reality, like 
| Carol You may draw a glorious 
|conclusion from a very slight suggestion; but you 
| must have the suggestion. Who knows what good 
|}seeds may perish for want of shower and sunshine? 
| Well, God does, and in spite of all the murk and 
| gloom of apparent facts, it is our day-dream that He 
| gives every nature a chance. An insufficient chance 
it may seem to us. One April day will not bring the 
| seed to flower. But it will bring out vitality, if there 
And the summer in Heaven is long enough 


ine Godolphin’s. 


| 


is any. 
to do all the rest. 

Who of us knows the first note of a change in life's 
tune? 

It came to Caroline Godolphin one murk October 
afternoon, when she found Nurse Bryant with a letter 
on her mantel-shelf, and tears in her eyes. 

“Not that there’s any need for me to be a-erying,” 
said the brave-hearted Yorkshire woman, dashing 
| away the despised signs of weakness. “A bit o’ rest 
jand a handful o’ good nursing will set the lad up 
again, I'll warrant. It’s my sister’s son, Andrew 
Findlater, Miss Carrie. You'll remember he came 
from Dundee when his mother died, a year ago, and 
took a situation in London, and he’s been down 
'seein’ me two or three times a-Sunday afternoons. 

An’ now he writes me word he’s been queer-like and 
ailing for some time, and his master says he must lie 
by awhile. I want to answer him at once, poor 
orphan boy; but bein’ as I was always slow at my 
pen, and now so blind that I couldn’t keep the letters 
| from running over each other, I’ve had to wait till 
you came to be eyes to the dark, Miss, dearie.” 
| There was no reserve between the two. As in the 
| old nursery days, what either wanted, either asked. 
| “Tell me what I’m to write, nursie,” said Caro- 
| line, balancing the pen over the paper. Strange that 
| at that moment it oddly flitted through her mind how 
Sophia would receive such a commission, listen to 
| the old woman’s messages, and curtly condense them 
|into some business-like form, beginning: “ Your 
| Aunt Bryant, being nearly blind, has begged me to 
| write for her, and tell you,” ete., ete. 

“My dear nephew,” said the old woman, ponder- 
ing, “Iam very sorry you are ill; but I dare say 
| you only want a little care taken of you. You must 
|come down here. There is a bed-room to be had 
| just opposite, and if you take it you can use my 
| parlor all day, and you know it has a pretty look- 
out. You want good country milk and puddings, 
and a bit of coddling, that’s all. Let me know 
directly if I may take the lodging. My eyes are 
very weak, so my young lady, Miss Caroline Godol- 
phin, has written this for me, but I can see well 
enough yet to make prime custards for you. So with 
best love from your affectionate aunt.” 

“You must sign Dorcas Bryant yourself, nursie,” 
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said Caroline. “ You may write that as large as ever 
you like.” 

“Dearie me, it reads quite pretty,” the old nurse 
remarked, proudly. “Just because I spoke it off. 
If I'd had pen in hand, bothering over the spelling, 
the sense of it would kind o’ stiffened up. It’s a 
fine thing to keep hold o’ the grammar and the 
kindness together. My nephew Andrew writes a 
grand letter himself, Miss Carrie. I'll just show you 
this last, because it’s handy, though it’s not his best 
by no means, being as he likely feels weary and 
weakly.” 

It was a letter that would have held its own in 
outward appearance with any letter that ever came 
to the Cedars. Its wording was brief and simple, 
closing with the sentence: 

“TI have troubled you with news of my misfor- 
tunes, auntie, because I shouldn’t have liked you to 
keep back such a matter from me. And, besides, it 
will make me try the harder to get well if I report 
progress to somebody kind.” 

“What is Mr. Findlater to trade?’ Caroline asked, 
involuntarily. 

“He’s just in a Jithographer’s office, missie. I 
don’t know exactly what he does—drawing patterns 
or some such-like. They say he’s very clever at it. 
But I should think it’s bad work for the health— 
there’s always lots of steam and smoke where print- 
ing-presses are. He was always a delicate sort of lad. 
His father, and two or three of his father’s people, 
went off in declines, but maybe they weren't looked 
after in time.” 

When Caroline next visited the almshouses, she 
found Nurse Bryant alone, and very glad to see her, 
for though -Andrew had gone for a little walk, he 
would be sure to be back in a few minutes. There 
were some extra pillows in the great easy-chair 
which had been presented to nurse from the Godol- 
phin nursery, and on the table beside it a glass of 
water and a plate of grapes were backed by a few 
books which Caroline knew did not belong to nurse’s 
little library. 

Suddenly the cottage door opened, and Caroline 
Godolphin knew that it was Andrew Findlater who 
stood before her. 

A tall, slender young man, with a slight stoop 
about the shoulders, dark hair, dark eyes, and a 
strange look of youthfulness about the face, which 
gave pathos to its gravity and thoughtfulness. Would 
not Sophia Godolphin have sat still and square on 
her chair when he entered? Would not she have 
addressed him by his unprefixed name, and asked 
him plain questions about his health and welfare? 
Certainly. And Caroline knew it. But though she 
blushed under the sense of her sister’s condemnation, 
still she rose and curtsied to the stranger, and slid 
into conversation with him through the politest in- 
direct channel of the weather and the look of the 
country. 

It was long, indeed, since she had spent such a 
pleasant hour in the almshouse parlor. Andrew was 
very shy and grave at first, but his aunt knew how 


to draw him out, and Caroline’s unassuming kindli- 
ness had a sweet thawing influence which even his 
Scottish reserve could not withstand. They talked 


| of Scotland, they talked of the sea, they talked of 


| books. She had read books that he was longing for— 
books which had not yet got into cheap editions or 
old book-stalls. But simple-hearted Caroline could 
speak of them, could even promise to lend him some, 
with no more condescension than a sister dwelling at 
| home instructs her brother from the colonies about 
|the pictures and poems produced since he went 
| away. But when, in the course of a day or two, 
Sophia questioned her about “the condition of 
| Bryant’s sick relation,” she answered as tamely as 
| possible that “he seemed a respectable, intelligent 
| youth, in very delicate health, and was much pleased 
| when she promised to lend him some books.” Caro- 
|line thought that for once she would try to do a 
kindness in her own small way. 
| And so she did. And over and over again those 
| cottage conversations were renewed. They opened 
|up a new world to Caroline—a world wherein life, 
| stripped of its upholstery, showed real and earnest, 
|tender and true. She caught glimpses of cottage 
| homes, where parents were conscientious and pains- 
|taking, and children obedient and affectionate, 
| From Andrew’s own conversation, she gleaned facts 
| of life-long self-denial and self-restraint, lived simply 
|and unconsciously by people of the class which 
| Sophia assumed must be for ever the pupils and 
| never the teachers of “their superiors” in position. 
| He talked to her about his work and the prospects 
|he had had, and once or twice, poor fellow, even 
about the ambitions that he was trying (oh so hard !) 
to lay up in the soft perfume of “God’s will be 
done.” Nobody else had ever so spoken to her 
| before, and the quiet claim for sympathy came to hér 
heart as warm as the grasp of a friendly hand in a 
crowd. Gradually Andrew Findlater crept into her 
day-dreams—only Andrew Findlater, nothing else— 
all the figures that grouped round him were misty 
and nameless. And she pictured him, as she felt he 
would be, if he lived—good and prosperous, a suc- 
cessful patentee, a diligent merchant—remembering 
the lessons of his youth, and doing those quiet deeds 
of genuine charity which compare with ostentatious 
benevolence as fruitful acorns with gathered roses. 
Thus Aftdrew Findlater and Caroline Godolphin 
came to know and regard each other. As winter 
advanced, he was oftener confined to the easy-chair, 
touchingly weak and helpless. His aunt would busy 
herself out of the room, because her fortitude broke 
down before Caroline’s kindly eyes. As for Caroline, 
in spite of all her sympathetic interest and sorrow, 
her life seemed aware of a glow and a sunlight, too 
strange and sweet for her to dare to question whence 
they came, or how they would go, or what would 
come after. As the shadow of death seemed to creep 
on, the two drew nearer together. He would ask her 
to rexd a Psalm to him. He would speak—though 
rarely and shyly—on spiritual things, and her heart 
went out to meet him. Bold on the edge of life, he 
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would dare to utter heavenly hopes and large beliefs 
which had long lurked silent in his soul and un- 
formed in hers. He had known doubts, just as the 
healthiest have known illness. But they had passed 
away, and left no trace but a readiness to sympathize 
and succor. His humanity had learned that there 
was divinity in Christ, and to him the love and jus- 
tice of God were no contradictory terms. The 
young artisan, in spite of his few books and his tiny 
account at the savings-bank, had found time to think 
over these things. 

But better even than the bright freedom of thought 
which his conversation poured upon the unfortunate 
narrowness of Coroline’s education was his resolute 
linking of precept and practice, his firm belief that a 
good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, nor a bad tree 
produce good. She had been taught to condemn so 
much that had nevertheless seemed to her to be true, 
that this idea came to her like a spring breeze 
through a long-closed corridor. It was finding God’s 
own hall-mark on jewels that we feared were base, 
because acids had been thrown over them. It was 


just what she had always wanted—“the beauty of | 
And so the Christmas bells had a new | 
meaning for Caroline; and the watch-night peal | 


holiness.” 


may be said to have “rung out the false, rung in the 
true.” 

One dim, damp February afternoon it occurred to 
Sophia to complete a series of charitable visitations 
by calling at the almshouse. Opening the door 
sharply upon her quick rap, she came upon Andrew 
alone, in his easy-chair, half-dozing in the twilight, 
with Bacon’s Essays open on his knee. 

“T am Miss Sophia Godolphin,” she said, taking 
a seat uninvited. “ You must know the name, for 
this is my sister's visiting district. 
hear that you have not regained health. I have often 
asked after you, Findlater; for Bryant, your aunt, 
was a trusted, and I believe a trustworthy, servant 
at the Cedars. You must have plenty of time for 
reading. I hope my sister keeps you well supplied 
with religious books. What is that? Bacon on 
Fame? Dear, dear! Not the most profitable read- 
ing for you under any cirecumstances—but especially 
now. I hope you haven’t been given to meddle 
with politics, like so many misguided artisans now- 
adays. But however that may have been, you must 
now put all the things of this life behiad you, and 
think of that which is to come. And if you need 
any little comfort—beef-tea, or port, or warm stock- 
ings—your aunt has only to come up to the Cedars, 
and Miss Godolphin will put your name on her sick- 
poor list. 

Only a few words! She did not stay more than 
five minutes. Butso ended the dream wherein Caro- 
line Godolphin and Andrew Findlater had stood on 
God’s level of man and woman. And the awakening 
showed them as Lady Bountiful and dying mechanic. 
Well for Andrew that his aunt was out—that no 
human eye beheld the battle that was fought out in 
the little almshouse parlor. 

Sophia Godolphin bustled home and reported her 





I am sorry to} 





visit, observing to Caroline that Bryant’s nephew 
seemed a sullen, hard-grained young man, and that 
she should advise her to be sharp in her efforts to 
rouse him from his slumber. 

As her sister spoke, Caroline’s face brightened 
with a flush quite strange to it. This was more 
than she could bear without sign. And yet she had 
borne that her sister should go to and fro in the 
village, speaking and acting like that for years and 
years. 

Ah, the difference ! 

She had some engagement at St. Martha’s Cray 
next day, and she resolved to look in at Nurse 
Bryant’s on her way back. Very quickly did she 
despatch her business, and her homeward-set face 
was grave and firm. It was a lovely day—in striking 
contrast to its yesterday—one of those first days of 
spring, whose sweet_promise even summer scarcely 
keeps. No mist, and a soft west wind blowing, very 
gently now, though, in the night, it had been strong 
enough to dry the moisture from the ground. Caro- 
line came steadily along the road, on the brow of St. 
Martha’s Hill, and looked neither to the right hand 
nor to the left, till the brightness absolutely wooed 
her eyes upward. And then they were dim with 
tears. Poor Caroline! There was poetry in her 
common-place heart at that minute; but she only 
knew it as bitter pain. There was something else in 
the world beyond her round of meal-times and fancy 
work—and was it only this? 

Suddenly the road turned and descended. About 
half-way down the descent, leaning over a rude gate 
set in the hedge, stood Andrew Findlater himself. 

He did not see Caroline. He was standing gazing 
over the broad, brown field. She half stopped, and 
then walked bravely on with the tears drying up in 
her eyes. She was close behind him. 

“Ts this quite a day for you to be lingering in the 
open air, Mr. Findlater?” she asked, as she paused. 

He turned, saying quietly: “I have only rested 
fora moment. Good-morning, Miss Godolphin.” 

She stood still beside him. And he was conscious 
of a strange incongruity between all the fresh details 
of her daintily plain morning-dress and his country- 
made, homely garments, worn shabby through all 
their careful preservation. Oh, and he would not 
have noticed this only yesterday morning! Now, it 
seemed to him a sordid bit of a sad whole—a sign- 
post between two divergent roads that could never 
run parallel in this world. 

“Mr. Andrew, I think you have walked far 
enough from home, and had better not even rest in 
this treacherous breeze.” 

She spoke kindly, even with a little tender tremor 
in her tone, but to poor Andrew, still under yester- 
day’s cold shower, it sounded like an assumption of 
advice which she would not have given—say, to the 
young squire of Orpingden, 

“T shall not stay long,” he said, and Caroline 
understood the chill of his tone and the troubled 
waters beneath its frost. She did not stir. Neither 
of them glanced at the other. There was on Caro- 
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line’s face a look that had never been there before, | 
and which was there but once again through all her 
life after. Perhaps God could see it always, but then 
the calm, ordinary mask slipped aside, and . the} 
beautiful soul shone out manifold. An heroic soul | 
was shut in this tame woman. A soul that could | 
starve itself and scarcely crave for food, but must | 
pour out its very life-blood if another needed it. 

“Mr. Andrew, my sister Sophia visited you yester- 
day. I know how Sophia talks. She does not under- 
stand. She is different from me. She does not know 
you. I can’t explain better. But I am so sorry! 
You must know all I mean.” 

Just a moment’s pause. Then, grave and calm, | 


came the answer. 

“TI do know what you mean, Miss Caroline; you 
must not be sorry. It was a pain, but this is com-| 
pensating pleasure.” 

Caroline’s tears were streaming down her face. 
The pent stream rushes fastest once its barrier ds | 
down. A less reserved woman could not have been 
so frank. 

Andrew Findlater moved toward home, and so did 
Caroline Godolphin. Not unconsciously, as they 
might last week. He with a bitter thought that the 
Kentish lane was lonely, and that any hind they 
might meet would think no more of it than if he met 
her with any other protegés, the old gardener, or the 
crippled chair-mender. She, with roses on her 
cheeks and lamps in her eyes, her heart beating to | 
the thought that he was a man beside whom she 
would be proud to stand before all the world. 


Silently for some minutes. Till Andrew said 
’ 


quietly: “TI am going away soon, Miss Caroline.’ 

“Going away!” she echoed, and her heart stopped 
in the one dance it ever knew, and fell faint within 
her. 

“To America,” he said, speaking rapidly. “I had 
often thought of it. I should have been there before 
now, but for this illness. I think I am strong enough | 
now for the voyage to do me good. Over there there 
is more room for a man who has nothing but his 
manhood, Miss Caroline.” 

“T suppose so,” she said, with an indrawn breath. 

“T think,” he explained, “as the weather is so | 
fine, I shall go to Liverpool the day after to-morrow, 
and then I shall be in time to eatch this week’s | 
steamer, and so cross over before the equinoctial | 
gales,” 

“Can you be ready so soon?” she asked, mechan- 
ically. 

“Oh, yes,” he answered; “one needs no regular | 
outfit for these short voyages.” 

“What does your aunt say ?” Caroline inquired, 

“She does not know yet. She knows I have often | 
thought of going across; but I have not told her it | 
was to be quite so soon. I shall tell her this even- 
ing. It’s no use plucking trouble till it’s ripe, Miss 
Carrie.” | 

They were nearing the village—houses began to | 
dot the roadside—Caroline Godolphin was in honor- | 


able hands. Andrew said to himself that there | shook his head. “No,” he said, “you must not do 


| bowed head. 
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should be no cause for heartless tongues to “ lichtlie” 
her. He would wear her trustful confidence as we 
wear relics, in sacred secrecy. At the first side-walk 
he paused. 

“This is my nearest way. It’s a drear road and 
ill-keepit; but it'll take me sooner home, and I’m a 
wee weary.” His Scotch seldom went beyond an 


| accent or an idiom, and from the smile on his face it 


was hard to say whether it was now a pathetically 
playful affectation or the outcome of strong feeling. 
“T shall see you again before I go, Miss Carrie, shall 
I not?’ There was request in the inquiry. 

“T shall come to-morrow. Yes. Certainly.” And 
they shook hands and their eyes met, and said all 
which could never be spoken between them. 

Pass by that evening with those two—one in the 
drawing room of the Cedars, and the other in his 


|lowly chamber. Fear to peep at sorrow that-is 
| strong enough to cover itself from curious eye. 


“You've come to say good bye to him,’ Miss 
Carrie, dear,” sobbed Mrs. Bryant, as she opened the 
almshouse door next day. “He told you afore he 
told me. I'll not cotne in with you, dearie. I can’t 
keep from erying when | look at him, and it frets a 
man, it does, like madness, to see crying. But, oh, 
he shouldn’t go, Miss Carrie! If you could reason 
him out of it! But I’ll not keep you longer, it will 
be wearying him to hear us whispering in the pass- 
age.” 

Caroline softly entered the little parlor, and An- 
drew, seated at the table, looked up and smiled 
brightly even before he rose. His simple belongings 
were already packed away—the side-table was clear 
of books. 


“T am going to ask you to keep something for 


|me,” he said, gently, drawing her chair to the fire- 
| place; “only these letters from my friend Robert 


Nicoll, the poet. He would have been a great man 
if he had lived a little longer. I don’t wish to take 
them roughing about with me. If I live and thrive, 
Miss Carrie, I'll come and ask them out of your 
hand, Will you take them ?” 

“T will, gladly, proudly,” said poor Caroline, with 
No conventional hesitations about 
“depriving him,” and so forth. She understood. 

“They always said I was clever at my art,” he 
said, quietly ; “and I know well there’s something in 


|me that can work better than ever, once I’m strong 
jand hearty. A man may have a worse start in life 


than just his own head and hands, if but the one’s 
sound and the other’s willing.” 
“Mr. Findlater,’ whispered Caroline, with her 


| hand on the arm of his chair, “I don’t know much 


about practical things, but I do know travelling is 
very expensive, and a little money makes a great 
difference in comfort, and you are so delicate. Oh, 


|I don’t know how to say it, but when you have 


taught me so much that is good and wise, may not I 
—won’t you let me-—help you a little in the only 
way I can?” 

He looked into her eager face, and smiling sadly, 
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it. God bless you for thinking of it—but no. Just | turned into corruption, looking for the resurrection 
because you are so good, no.” of the body (when the sea shall give up her dead), 

“T would take a kindness from you,” she mur- | and the life of the world to come, through our Lord 
mured. “ You are prouder than I am.” Jesus Christ.” 

Andrew did not repel the meek reproach. Prouder| A heave—a splash—and midway between the Old 
than her! Proud of her; a man with his hopes} World and the New, the waters closed over Andrew 
(poor fellow!) must not touch charity—even hers. Findlater. 

They said so little during that parting visit. One| Never mind the outward wretchedness of his last 
or two sentences, how brought out she did not recall, | days. Never mind the unwept funeral. Never mind 
Caroline remembered ever after. |the name that earth will not remember even on a 

“God does not stop in the middle of His work. | tombstone. 

But He has all eternity to finish in, and need not to! “I am the Resurrection and the Life, saith the 
hurry.” | Lord. Whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall 

“God does not plant boiled seeds. All of His | never die.” 
planting in our lives is sure to grow into something | 
somewhere. But He may transplant it into another | God knows, and nobody else, what some people 
garden, and not gather the flowers for us in this suffer. People who cannot write poetry or say beau- 
world,” | tiful things, who do not even recognize the sublimity 

And his last words—his very last—when Caroline | and pathos of their own sorrow, but hide it as well 
turned back for one more good-bye, while nurse was | as they can, even from themselves. Nobody ever 
waiting at the door to let her out: | knew that a heart broke under the Cedars, on that 

“Life and immortality are all one for His chosen, | sweet spring day, when Nurse Bryant came up from 
Miss Carrie. Here or there,‘and not so much be- | the almshouse, crying, with a letter from New York. 
tween. Good-bye—good-bye—God keep you !” | Caroline did not quite know it herself. Nurse Bryant 

_ |mever suspected anything. The old woman would 

A great steamer ploughing the mid-Atlantic, with | have said that her Andrew was good enough for any 
a stream of sea-birds in its wake. On the quarter- lady in the land ; but she would subtly have excluded 
deck ladies reading novels, ladies lounging, ladies | her lady of the Cedars. 
led up and down to gain steady footing ; gentlemen | Heart-break! What is it?—the crushing of an 
smoking and chatting. The captain, suddenly called | apple of Sodom, and the scattering of its internal 
from a lively group, remembered something that | bitterness and ashes? or the breaking of a vase, 
made him look grave, and hurried away, and every-| not half so precious as the sweet perfumes sealed 
body whispered to everybody else: “ This is the time | within it? 
for the funeral.” | Day after day went on in the old way. At first it 

“Take me down to my cabin,” cried one young | was very hard; gradually it grew easier; but it was 
lady, with dishevelled yellow hair, “I can’t stay | not altogether the old way. A sweet strain of music 
here to see it. It would kill me. So horrid!” | had passed through her life that must echo there till 

“You won’t see it here,” answered her escort, | | the end, and must reach other ears, too, though they 
coolly. “They won’t bring a steerage corpse among | might be too dull to understand the soft melody. 
saloon passengers. It'll be done from below.” She had a past now worth having. She had had 

Down in the steerage the Prayer-book was waiting | her blessing and her trial. She had fought her fight. 
for the captain. The sailors were there, and the| She remained “the quiet Miss Godolphin.” But 
third-class people, and one saloon passenger, standing | people who spoke to her, at first out of civility, 
side by side with the ship’s doctor. found that there was something worth hearing in 

“Poor fellow!” whispered the latter. “A very her few simple words, and spoke to her again. 
superior sort of young man, indeed. Scotch peasant | Maria clung to her, and was soothed, in a brain 
class. Found out he knew that clever fellow who | fever that she had, when Sophia and all her dicta 
wrote ‘Bonnie Bessie Lee.’ Very well read. Rapid | and nostrums only increased the paroxysms. Sophia 
consumption. Sea finished him a little quicker, | never absolutely despised Caroline after that, and 
that’s all. Gave me a letter to send home to his | Miss Godolphin was long in regaining strength, and 
aunt; nobody else in the world belonging to him. | never reclaimed that share of the household control 
Believe he knew he was dying when he came on | which in the meantime Caroline had gently usurped. 
board. Can’t think why he came. Shouldn’t have | But nobody ever thought her “a wonderful manager” 
been allowed ; but who’s to hinder? Hush!” lor “a superior woman,” though some people confi- 

“ Well,” said a steerage mother, holding up her dentially whispered that they preferred “the quiet 
child to see the sail-shrouded dead, “I allays thought | Miss Godolphin.” 
a funeral at sea must be an awful solemn thing; but | 
it just comes to be a kind o’ sight as it is on land. | Mr. Godolphin, ex-banker, died. But the three 
They say he ain’t got no father nor mother, nor wife, | daughters, grown middle-aged spinsters, kept up the 
so I guess he won’t make much hole in the world. | old place in the same good, plain style. They did 
Listen !” | their share in upholding local society, but they did 
“We therefore commit his body to the deep, to be | jnot keep much company, and seldom had visitors 
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staying at the Cedars. Visitors upset Sophia’s me- with his fine description of myself. Well, James 
thodical arrangements, and she objected when her | Maurice came, and aunt sat in the room with us 
sisters proposed to entertain a young female cousin | every minute of the time, and made so much of me, 
of theirs, a Canadian by birth and maternal descent, | and talked down to him so, that I nearly went wild. 
but now orphaned, and visiting among strangers in| And I’ve never seen him since, except once when.I 
England. But Maria and Caroline got their own | was in a carriage with aunt. And she saw him, too, 
way. And so one day, into the home of these grave, |and said how white he looked, and that city count- 
sedate ladies walked a young girl, Lena Godolphin, | ing-houses were often very unhealthy places, and 
who actually dared to laugh and make merry and | that she thought Government ought to bring in a bill 
look bonnie in the shadow of the Cedars. regulating their size and the hours of work, as the 
“She’s a pretty lassie,’ said Caroline, watching | city clerks need protection as much as the factory 
her from the greenhouse, as she went to and fro | hands—since they seldom have more than their 
among the beds, culling a bouquet for the dinner- pound or two a week between them and starvation. 
table. |She thought to degrade James in my eyes,” said 
“Yes,” assented Maria. Then, after a slight | Lena Godolphin, with lofty scorn. 
pause, “She’s something like you, Carrie. You mus,| “My darling!” soothed Caroline. “ But since this 
have been pretty, dear, when you were young.” | Mr. Maurice has never said anything to you (and I 
“I’m astonished to hear you talking such vanity,” | like him all the better for it), how do you know that 
said Sophia, from the table. “ And, besides, Caro- | he cares nauch about you?” 
line was never good-looking. Let us hope she makes In all her sorrow, the girl smiled brightly. 
up for it by goodness and good xense.” “Because I de,” she said. “Any woman always 
It was on the afternoon of that very day, when | knows that—surely! They may make believe what 
Lena Godolphin had been at the Cedars for nearly a|they like. As for saying anything to me, Cousin 
month, that Miss Caroline was startled to come upon | Carrie, I may be very naughty, but if he had asked 
her at the “blue” window of the library corridor | me to run away with him and be married, I’d have 
bending over a written paper, with a face whose | gone! I suppose it wouldn’t have been right, and 
calmness was sadder than any tears. so, you see, James did not ask it.” 
She started up when she heard a step, and made| “Faith and patience, Lena, love,” Caroline whis- 
pered ; “the world comes round to those who wait— 


some laughing remark. But Caroline was not to be 
yes, it does somehow, darling, though maybe a far 


put off so; she drew her hand through her cousin’s 
arm, and said, tenderly: “My darling! I always | better ‘somehow’ than we were wise enough to wish 
thought you were so merry and happy !” | for at first. We can’t lose what God keeps for us, 
And then the girl turned round and sobbed out her | darling. It is safe as a child’s curious carved toy 
little story on her kinswoman’s breast. | which its mother will not let it play with just yet, 
“T’ve known him always—always. He hadn't any | lest it should break and spoil it. Faith and patience, 
mother, and his mother’s sister had taken him out to little Lena.” 
Canada with her to bring up till he was old enough Only a day or two after, Miss Caroline Godolphin 
to live with his father. And dear mamma always | paid a visit to Lena’s uncle, on Tulse Hill, and had 
lived so quietly in a little cottage after papa died, | a long talk with him, and found out that “a young 
And nobody thought about money, or who anybody | man in a city house” was regarded in a very differ- 
was. James Maurice was the cleverest boy in the | ent light from “a gentleman having an interest in a 
school, and so kind, and so good. Mamma liked | mercantile firm.” In his own words—well-born 
him very much. After he came back to England he | queen’s counsel as he was—“if a man once has a 
always wrote tome. This is one of his letters. So) certain position of his own, nobody asks what his 
when I arrived at my uncle’s house at Tulse Hill, I | father was; or if he does, he only thinks his lowli- 
wrote and told James so, and then I told my uncle | ness redounds to his son’s credit.” He added that, to 
he would be sure to come and see me. Uncle was | his own personal knowledge, the Maurices were high- 
angry, ready to say anything ever so cross to me at | minded, godly people, who might have been very 
first, but he softened down after, and said it was no | well-to-do, but that, after some early misfortunes, 
wonder I wanted to see James, as his was the only | “the old man” had preferred a life-long struggle 
face in England that I’d known in old times. He | with debt to what is generally considered a creditable 
might come once, but he must be given to understand | bankruptcy; that James Maurice was a well-condi- 
that he must not come again, unless he was specially | tioned, well-bred gentleman, only, as he naively ad- 
invited, which he might be once or twice a year, | mitted, “if a niece of mine married a young man in 
when my uncle gives an entertainment to his clerks. | a city house, all my circle would cry out, ‘Oh, but he 
And he must not write to me, and I mustn’t write to | must be well connected, or have expectations. Where 
him, for I was a young lady, the daughter of a colonel | does he come from? Who does he belong to” And 
and the grand-daughter of an admiral, and had a upon my honor, Miss Godolphin, within the last ten 
large fortune of my own, while James Maurice was | years I’ve seen the old man himself sitting behind 
the son of a saddler in St. Martin’s Lane, and he | his counter sewing saddles !” 
himself only what my uncle called “a young man” | Before another fortnight had passed, Caroline 


in a city house. Uncle expected to turn my head | Godolphin’s circle of acquaintance had wonderfully 










































enlarged. It embraced “the city firm,” and the St. 
Martin’s Lane saddler, and his grave, noble-looking 
son. If Miss Caroline Godolphin had twenty thon- 
sand pounds at her own disposal to invest as she 
. liked, and if “the city firm” saw a splendid oppor- 
tunity for enlarging itself by a Montreal branch, 
could it only find a little spare capital—why should 
not she and the city firm come to terms? The city 
firm received Miss Caroline Godolphin as a friend of 
its highly-valued clerk, James Maurice, and would 
. have always been most happy to forward that young 
man’s prospects in life, but could not do much for a 
subordinate unless he brought valuable interest into 
the concern. Now, who more suitable than he, with 
his Canadian experience, to take the management of 

the Montreal branch ? 
When once Miss Caroline Godolphin had won the 
city firm, her difficulties were over. They had 
‘ seemed almost insurmountable when she first con- 
‘ ferred with James Maurice. First it was hard to 
explain to him how or what brought her to him. 
Never mind how she did it. Never mind how she 
persuaded him that it would be positively a sin if he 
did not let her help to make him and Lena happy. | 
Some clue to the secret might be found in her reply | 
to Sophia, when that lady rose indignant “at such a | 
purchase of a husband—such an indelicate, improper | 
proceeding. It all came from the poor girl’s being | 
redred in that dreadful country where there were no 
gentry, or proper sense of rank or station. But it| 
was only a wild weakness, and could have been sub- | 
dued and disciplined away easily enough. Caroline 





























































































































ought to be ashamed of herself!” 
“Stop, Sophia,” said Caroline, with a dignity | 

. which startled her sister. “I know what it is. I 
loved, too, in the same way, years ago. Loved | 
somebody who taught me more of God and good- | 























A not tell you. I have had ‘ut little of my very own | 


in life, Sophia. At least I will keep that secret, | 
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then for a purpose. 











will.” 














left her to get over it as you did yourself.” 
“Ts that the lesson that sorrows are sent to teach 
us?” asked Caroline, returning to her ordinary 


gentleness, and Sophia went away silenced, and ran | 





























*— as to remember Nurse Bryant’s nephew; and she | t 


never did. li 




















James Maurice and Lena Godolphin. 
“A Quixotic thing! 
fail ninety times out of the hundred !” 











That judg-!o 
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over in her memory all the poor curates, and doctors, | yellowing as if it were about to die. 
and tutors that ever floated in the horizon of the | particular time when the plant has extracted all the 
Cedars. But it was not to be expected that she | nourishment from the decaying seed-grain at the root, 
should travel so far out of the region of possibility | and has not yet established its own connection with 











ment must remain uncontradicted, for we fear the 
experiment will never be tried a hundred times to 
test it. “No practical woman could have started 
such a wild-goose purpose.” Perhaps not, but thanks 
be to God, He has given us no chance of seeing what 
the world would come to if peopled only by practical 
people. 

“Some good has come out of our loss,” thought 
Miss Carrie, as she stood crying behind the bride, 
“And though it is transplanted into another life, | 
can rejoice in its beauty and perfume.” 

It made a little gossip for Orpingden and St, 
Martha’s Cray, and was voted either “romantic” or 
“low.” But that is all gone by years ago now; and 
the highest visitors to the Cedars always inquire after 
“dear Mr. and Mrs. Maurice in Montreal,” who are 
so kind and useful to all the poor stray branches 
that will straggle into the colonies even from the 
wehonneioted families. Now that everything has 
turned out safely and happily, people say that they 





always considered it a most natural and becoming 
arrangement, 

And Caroline plans her little pleasures for others 
(she cannot help getting the best share herself), and 
speaks her gentle words, and watches the gray hairs 
thickening on her head, and thinks—“ Life and 
immortality are all one for His chosen, 
There, and not so much between !” 


Here or 


BENEDICTA. 
BY MAY N. HAWLEY. 


HINE old-time name fits thy fair face, my sweet, 
And truthfully they thought thy presence blest 
Who called thee “ blessed” for thy tender ways, 

Thy gentle grace and pure serenity 


neas than I ever learned in all my life beside. I| Rounds to completeness thy rich womanhood. 
know what it was to lose each other. How I shall] | Tink it not strange, dear one, that I have found 


My heart-strings vibrant to one touch of thine, 
As answering thine inner harmony ; 


. | ¥ ye ; > 4 re ik > acre 
which I have shown but once to mortal eyes, and } For never ome a but thy flowe r-like face 
The pain of that loss was a pre- | With mystic, dewy eyes and faultless mouth, 
cious pain, Sophia, but if I can spare it to another, I Shines from the shadows of my memory. 
| O Benedicta! prove thy name most true, 
Sophia was shocked out of her proprieties, and | That through my faith in thee I, too, be blest, 
forgot to remonstrate, only saying: “ You might have Since in thy presence find I subtle charms, 
And in thine absence only live for thee. 


\ EANING SICKNESS.—A field of wheat at an 
early stage of its growth is seen pining and 
It is at the 


he soil, The farmers in Scotland call it the spane- 
ng-brash—in English, it is weaning sickness. It 


And so Caroline Godolphin made possible the | seems a law that every decided progress in naturé or 
marriage which was presently celebrated between | in man should have a crisis of this kind—no change 
to a higher form of life without a temporary reverse. 
An experiment which would | The stoning of a peach, the dentition of a child, tells 


f it. Is not death itself our weaning sickness ? 
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A WORD TO HUSBANDS, 


BY CELIA SANFORD, 


FANCY that St. Paul must have been itinerating 
around among the families to whom he preached, 
spending a week here and there, when he penned 
the words, “ Husbands, love your wives, and be not | 
bitter against them ;” and if he judged the admoni- 
tion necessary then, it su:ely cannot be out of place 
in these days. 
“Husbands, love your wives.” 
“Who says I do not love my wife?” exclaims an 





astonished husband. 

“Well, if you do, for pity’s sake contrive some | 
way to let her know it. It would do her a world of | 
good.” 

“But one cannot live on love, if he has to work 
fora living. It is little some people know about a 
life of incessant labor. It is much easier talking 
than doing sometimes.” 

“True. But if your circumstances in life make it 
necessary that you and she should labor and toil for 
a livelihood, it is no reason why your home should 
Toil is honorable. 
Some of the cosiest, happiest, best- 


not be a happy one. Labor is 
not degrading. 
regulated homes I have known, have been those 
where husband and wife toiled from morning til] 
night. But love sweetened toil. Love smoothed the 
rough places of life. Love shed a soft, warm glow 
over the homeliest and most common-place duties, 
and made the hardest sacrifices easy.” 

“But,” you say, “love must be mutual. 
wives are not paragons of loveliness. They that | 
would be loved must show themselves lovely and 
loving.” ' 

Granted. But I am talking to husbands now. I 
may talk to wives hereafter. But have. you done 
your duty? Do you carry yourself always with an 
affectionate bearing toward your wife? Do you bear 
kindly with her little infirmities? Do you treat her | 
with even a moiety of that tenderness and deference 
with which you were wont to treat her in the days 
when you sought to win her for your own? 

You have forgotten the past, eh? Well, be 
assured she has not forgotten. Don’t make it neces- 
sary for her to go back to those days to make sure | 
that you love her. She is wearing her life out to 
make home comfortable and pleasant for you. Let} 
her know sometimes that you appreciate her services. | 
Receive the numberless little attentions which she | 
bestows upon you with grateful acknowledgments— | 
such, at least, as you would bestow upon other ladies 
ef your acquaintance, It would astonish her, no 
doubt; but when she had satisfied herself of your 
sanity, she would be pleased and grateful. 

If you have children, especially sons, growing up 
around you to man’s estate, be very careful to teach 
them both by precept and example to love their 
mother, Like father like son, is a true proverb ; and 
I never see a family of boys that are coarse and rude 
in their manners, and disrespectful to their mother, 
heeding not her wishes, nor yet her commands, and 


Some 





| little way or another, I say, “ Depend upon it, their 


| or a pair of shoestrings, must ask their husbands for 


| frmiliar with them all her life; and besides, she will 


overseers, who felt called upon to preside over the 


| wife could not even put up a jar of pickles or pack a 









seemingly taking pains to vex and annoy her in = 
every possible way, that I do not say to myself, 4 
“There has been a great fault somewhere, either in : 
training or example, or both.” 

On the other hand, if I see boys courteous in their 
manners, and deferential in the presence of ladies, 
especially their mother and sisters; if I see them kind 
to their mother, and ready to save her steps, or re- 
lieve her from any little task, or to defer to her 
opinion, always trying to give her pleasure in one 


















father is a gentleman.” 

There are many fields open to women now-a-days 
whereby they may maintain themselves with dignity 
and independence. All these your wife has turned 
from, that she may be near you and preside over 
your home; but though she is willing to toil and do 
her part, she did not expect to be a mere machine or 
household drudge, much less a beggar. I have 
known ladies who, before their marriage, supported 
themselves creditably by teaching or other employ- 
ment, dressed well, and laid up money; and after- ~ 
ward, if they needed money to buy a paper of pins, 



















it, and perhaps receive for their pains a tirade on the > 





extravagance of women. 
If you love your wife, place means at her disposal 
Of course, if she 








for the expense of the household. 
is a reasonable woman, she will be willing to regulate 
her expenditures according to your means. To order 
her household is woman’s rightful prerogative. She 
Wise as 










knows better than yourself what is needed. 
vou may be in matters pertaining to your own juris- : 
diction, it is not to be expected that you will under- 
stand all the ins and outs and crooks and turns of 












domestic economy as well as she, who has been 








f.el that you trust her, and with every added respon- 
sibility she will learn to practice economy. 
I knew a man, one of your self-constituted family a 















minutest details of the domestic arrangements ; whose 






churning of butter without his supervision. He 
would, without consulting his wife, when dishes were 
needed, buy up all the odds and ends of a crockery 
store, paying twice the price of a well-assorted set of 
white china, and bring them home to display to the 
wondering eyes of the family, none of whom dared to 
raise a dissenting voice by way of questioning his 
taste, though they might be ready to explode with ‘ 

merriment and disgust. 

He would buy at one time a whole barrel of West 
India molasses, very little of which was needed for 
family use, though it was a perfect God send to the 
children; they just reveled in molasses candy; their 
mother had long since ceased to care which way 
things went, or whether they went at all. 

That man is a poor man to-day, and deservedly so. 
If, instead of wholly ignoring the rights of his wife, 
he had placed her at his side, putting the reins of 
household government into her hands, she would 
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have had courage to work and economize, and would 
doubtless have helped him to make a fortune. 

“And be not bitter against them” A woman’s 
life is far more monotonous than man’s. The same 
daily round of labor must be performed, with, little 
variation, from year’s-end to year’s-end, with little 
chance to breathe the fresh, pure air of heaven. It 
is cook and wash dishes, make beds and sweep, dust 
and tidy up the house; and when it is all finished, it 
is ready to be done over again; and there are little 
feet to guide, and dimpled hands and rosy cheeks to 
wash, and curly heads to comb, and little clothes to 
make, and wash, and mend; and there are constant 
little mishaps, and, oh, so much to vex and worry; 
but she would not mind it, not she, if she was always 
sure of pleasant greetings and kind words spoken in 
gentle tones from her husband. 

Whatever may go wrong out-of-doors, never carry | 
a clouded face into the presence of your wife. Don’t 





make her head a scape-goat for all your petty vexa- 
tions. If the horse happens to lose off a shoe in the 
pasture, or the cows shrinks of her milk, for pity’s | 
sake don’t blame her. Don’t answer in sharp, send 
tones if she inquires about your business, It will | 
harm neither you nor her if she does know something | 
about it. If dinner or tea happens to be two minutes 
behind time three times in a year, don’t fly into a| 
passion and upbraid her for negligence, and forget to 
thank her for her punctuality for the remaining three 
hundred and sixty-two days. If she forgets to sew | 
the button on to your vest, or mend the rent in your | 
coat which you asked her to do in the morning— | 
because baby had worried incessantly and she had | 
been obliged to carry him in her arms all day about 
her work, that could not of necessity be put over— | 
don’t speak harshly and accuse her of never paying | 
any attention to your clothes. If she has set her | 
heart on a visit, or a ride in the country, indulge | 
her if you can, for she needs the recreation. | 

If you love your wife, let her know it now by daily | 
acts and words of kindness, and not wait till a sick | 
or dying day shall bring the fact to her notice. You | 
were not backward to confess your love once. You | 
did not think, then, that it was a silly or sentimental 
thing to do so. Why should it besonow? Go home 
some evening and take your wife by the hand and 
press a kiss upon her lips as tenderly as you were wont 
to do in your lover’s days, and see if the tell-tale 
blood does not rush to her cheek and the happy tears 
to her eyes. 

I wonder how many wives there are in our broad, 
happy America, that have not heard their husbands | 
say, for a score of years, “I love you.” I wonder 
how many hearts there are—though not doubting for 
a@ moment their husband’s love—yet hunger and 
thirst for love tokens. 

Husband, if you would make the most of life, and | 
have a happy home, if you would keep the heart of | 
your wife young, trusting and wholly your own, treat 
her as a reasonable being; love and trust her, and | 
give her her rightful position in your home. Keep | 


the fountain of your love pure, and sweet, and fresh, 


and let all your words and actions spring from this 
fountain. 

Separations and divorce cases are fearfully and 
alarmingly prevalent now-a-days. The marriage 
vow is, in very many cases, lightly entered into and 
as lightly broken, Domestic happiness is first em. 
bittered, then shattered and thrown to the winds: 
and the sad ending may be often traced to the slightest 
causes. Oh, life is all too short for any waste of its 
sweetness or its vital powers. 


APPLE-BLOSSOMS, 


BY k. MILLER CONKLIN, 


H, the lovely apple-blossoms, 
Fairest gifts of bounteous May ! 
Sweeter than the queenly roses, 
Nearer to our hearts are they. 
Tinted like the mystic beauty 
Of the shells in southern seas ; 
Flowers of pearl and buds of ruby! 
Ne’er were fairer things than these. 


Gray, and gnarled, and rude in seeming 
All the winter stood the trees, 

Holding locked within their bosoms 
Wondrous possibilities ! 

Strong and patient in the tempests 
Serving so their Maker well; 

Smiling ofttimes in the sunshine 
O’er the coming miracle! 


So do humble lives and lowly 
Oft but poor and barren seem ! 
But in God’s appointed season 
They with rich reward shall teem ! 
If the heart be true and noble, 
If the hidden life is there; 
Holy grace and crowning glory 
Yet the lowly heart shall share! 


XTRAVAGANCE.—The first lesson in economy 
The second is to 
These two lessons 


ki 
use what one has without waste. 
are very hard to be learned by a people which have 
always been accustomed to have whatever it wanted, 
and to treat costly things as if they were common, 
for fear lest it should not be supposed to be familiar 


is to learn to “do without.” 


with them. One thing has much contributed to 
this—the absence of anything like class styles of 
expenditure. Abroad, a man will not allow his 
wife and daughters certain modes of dress, unless 
he can have other things in keeping. A camel’s- 
hair shawl and diamonds require a carriage and 
servants in proportion. The habits of life which 
fit a particular income are well known. No one 
goes beyond them without censure. In America 
there is no such rule. People live at hotels where 
waste is the order of the day, and where children are 
educated in the want of care, and the habit of un- 
limited ordering. 
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ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, 

F all the relics of the middle ages which have 

been preserved to our times, none possess a 

greater amount of interest, or more varied in- 
struction, than illuminated manuscripts. Whether 
we regard them in their numerous variety as an 
assemblage of all that is most graceful in design and 
gorgeous in coloring, or as illustrations of the history, 
the manners and the customs of our ancestors, in 
their religious, their military and their civil affairs, 
their pictorial truth must always make them highly 
valuable. 

In the early ages of Christianity, the schools of art | 
were the religious houses of monasteries, and the | 
books which were transeribed and illustrated were 
almost wholly of a sacred character—chiefly copies 
of the Bible and the Gospels. In the richer estab- 
lishments, no amount of labor or cost was spared in 
the production of these works. The most skilful | 
scribes were employed on. the text, and such mem- | 











hers of the brotherhood as had artistic genius were | 
occupied on the ornamental embellishments, and | 
many of the examples of such adornment which have | 
come down to us display almost an incredible amount 
ef invention, ingenuity and patience. Nor were 
these precious volumes preserved in caskets un- 
worthy of the labor bestowed on their execution, or 
the reverence with which they were regarded. 
Bindings, formed of plates of gold and of silver, en- 
riched with precious stones, with gems and with | 
crystals, with carvings in ivory, and the most costly | 
enamels, were the encasements of these highly valued | 
books. Such work as this was the most useful and | 
valuable labor of the monks, and before the intro- | 
duction ¢f printing, large numbers of them were | 
engaged in it, And it was a description of labor | 
which the most Protestant feeling looks back to with | 
gratitude and delight. It preserved to us, by the | 
grace of Divine Providence, the Bible, which other- | 
wise would have been lost; and the many beautiful | 
illuminations which old manuscripts contain are not | 
only treasures of skilful art, but are likewise strong 
evidence of the high estimate formed of the sacred | 
records which such pains were taken to adorn. 

The art of illuminating manuscripts is supposed to | 
have been derived from Egypt, but it is remarkable | 
that no papyrus from that country has any gold or | 
silver ornamentation introduced into it. The artists | 
who painted in gold are mentioned as early as the 
second century. One of the oldest manuscripts of 
this style is the Codex Argenteus of Ulphilas—360 
A.D.; and the charter of King Edgar—966 A. D., 
six centuries later, shows the use of such letters. The 
former of these is perhaps the most ancient existing 
specimen of this art. Gold letters were used in the 
East during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. At 
an early period, the use of illuminated or decorated 
initial letters commenced. Originally they were not 
larger than the text, or more colored—they were 
simply an ornamental design ; but the Syriac manu- 
scripts of the seventh century have them with a pat- 


|adorning copies of the Sacred Scriptures. 


| ment of gold and silver. 





tern or border; and they go on increasing in size and 


splendor from the eighth to the eleventh century, 
when large initial letters, sometimes illustrated with 
little pictures or miniatures, came into fashion in the 
Greek and Latin manuscripts. Those figures often, 
but not always, referred to the subjects of the texts. 
Such letters soon increased to a great size, being from 
two to twenty-four inches long. They were mostly 
used in the eighth and ninth centuries, but continued 
till the twelfth, and degenerated onwards to the 
sixteenth, by which date they had reached the last 
decadence art—the grotesque. 

The art which had flourished in the Eastern and 
Western Empires, passed over to Ireland, and there 
gave rise to a separate style of illumination, consist- 
ing of a regular series of interlaced ribbon orna- 
ments, which often terminated in the heads of 
imaginary or real animals. This style was carried 
by Columba to Iona, where he and his fellow mis- 
sionaries were much employed in transcribing and 
From 


| them it passed on to Landisfarne, and was used and 


imitated with equal zeal there by St. Aidan and his 
companions, There is an example of their work in 
the “ Durham Book,” which is in the British Muse- 


}um, and is a splendid example of this style. The 


same sort of work was also done in Kent by St. Dun- 
stan before the end of the sixth century. 

Of the style of which we have last spoken, the 
“Book of St. Kells,” in Trinity College, Dublin, is 
quite a wonderful specimen ; and there is also another 
marvel of the same kind called the “ Benedictional,” 
which is at Chatsworth, and which was executed for 
the Bishop of Winchester in A. D. 1100. A new 
kind of work in book embellishment arose in Eng- 
land in the tenth century, the ornaments in which 
resembled those of Gothic architecture, a remarkable 
specimen of which is to be seen in the Gospels which 
were prepared for King Canute. And, again, in the 
twelfth century, there came into use still another 
mode, distinguished by the profusion of its orna- 
mentation, its intricacy and its abundant employ- 
But the taste was false, and 
more attention was now paid to the pictures than to 
the quality of the book. In the thirteenth century 
the art still degenerated in Western Europe. Long- 
tailed, illuminated initial letters were introduced. 
The background was often gold, on which the orna- 
ments were colored in a style which resembled oil- 
painting. But in the fourteenth century a great 
improvement set in. The border or ornament run- 
ning all round the page was introduced, and the 
ornaments were varied and enriched with miniature 
pictures, sometimes even by celebrated artists. At 
the same time, not many copies were illuminated— 
the greater number being unadorned transcriptions. 

In the fifteenth century, borders and fine minia- 
tures continued in use, and medallions of exquisite 
finish were worked up in the general design, these 
being in many instances the productions of the most 
eminent men of their day. There are many speci- 
mens of this period, the most beautiful being the 
‘*Book of Hours” of Anne of Brittany, wife of 
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THE CATHEDRAL AT STRASBOURG, 


BY C. 








Louis XII., with borders of plants on a gold ground. 
This work is in the National Library of Paris. In 
the sixteenth century the art became extinct, ending 
with a style of painting in which the lights are white 
or gold, and shaded so as to imitate bas-reliefs. the province of Alsace. Its cathedral was com. 
Printing had now come into general use, and books menced in 504, and was a century and a half in 
being much more numerous, their quality and char- | building, and during this long period, which had 
acter were considered of more account than their | consumed five generations, the labors of the workmen 
ornamentation, except in so far as illustration should | had not been interrupted for a single day. It was 
elucidate the text. built on the site of a famous temple of Mars. The 

Oriental nations, the Persians, Hindus, Chinese |. dimensions of the structure are colossal. 
and Arabs, have among them illustrated manuscripts} As a work of architecture, the Strasbourg Cathe. 
of great beauty; but it is seldom that they can com-/|dral takes its place among the grandest and most 
pete with those of the Western nations. The Chinese | sublime monuments of the Middle Ages. Neither 
Buddhists have furnished us with an example of ex- | pen nor pencil is able to depict, with due force, the 
quisite taste in the “ Diamond Book,” which is in the | impression which the sight of this temple produces 
British Museum, which is splendidly printed in| upon the beholder. When we have grasped the effect 
silver and gold letters on a blue ground—the vignettes | of it as a whole, and then proceed to examine the 
being skilfully painted on macerated leaves. isingle parts of the gigantic edifice, we know not 

The colors and the gilding in the ancient illumi-| to which to give the preference, to the proud and 
nations remain fresh and brilliant to thisday. They | lofty tower, planned with the most profound know- 
must have been carefully selected and well applied. | ledge and decorated with the utmost beauty, to the 
The instruments employed by the illuminator were | glorious construction of the oblong building, with its 
likewise nicely adapted, and only the well-trained | harmonious and admirably arranged ornaments, to 
hand and eye could make effective use of them. | the lofty middle nave, with its forest of pillars and 
The color-printing of our own time is a work of much | colossal windows, filled with stained glass, to the 
skill, and is a eredit to many who are engaged in it; | admirable pulpit, adorned with the richest sculpture, 
but it is only a distant imitation of the work of the | to the side-chapels with their elaborately-decorated 
illuminator of the olden time. | vaults, and grave, sepulchral monuments, or to the 

Let unreflective observers who speak of modern | outer halls, with their innumerable monuments, and 
illustrated books as if such productions were an|to the grand arrangement of the interior and the 
innovation, correct their error in view of the work | exterior, and to the art that has decorated it all. 
of the old illuminators. The style, it is true, is new. | Even the coldest mind must feel the fire of enthu- 
The present profusion of pictorial illustration and | siasm and think, its like I may never see on earth 
the manner in which it is finished, cannot date farther | again. Its area is four thousand, eight hundred and 
back than ene generation, and in that short time the | fifty-two square feet, bearing a proportion to the 
progress which it has made has been immense. But | largest churches in the United States as four to one. 
books have always been more or less illustrated ; and | The spire is four hundred feet high, being higher 
while some of our present books are specimens of | even than St. Peter’s at Rome. 
beautiful art, both in typography and engraving, we| In the four centuries, since it was finished, storm, 
have happily arrived at a state of things which com- rain and thunderbolts have beaten against the won- 
pels us to provide profit and pleasure for an immense | drous structure, but only to display their impotence. 
mass of readers, rather than works of rare skill for} More than sixty times has the lightning struck the 
the delectation of only a few. | cathedral-tower, without doing any material damage, 
and five earthquakes have in vain shaken its firm 
| foundations. 

THE WELCOME, | The cathedral was not built without many inter- 

ruptions ; first it was nearly destroyed by fire, then, 
| before it was scarcely completed, it was struck by 
| lightning and burnt to the ground. One hundred 
| priests went through Germany, urging the people to 
contribute to the rebuilding of the temple, and a 
golden stream flowed in. 

With the Pope’s consent, an indulgence was pro- 
mised to all who would give time or money to the 
work. It promised forgiveness of all sins, as well of 
those already committed, as of future ones, for forty 
thousand years! Each quittance of sin was written 
on parchment. With the offerings of credulous 
stupidity, were mixed those of national pride. 

So the cathedral was more magnificent than at first 
it was expected to be, and a wonder of, beauty. 


TRASBOURG was for many years the capital of 








BY JANE M. READ. 


HE shadow falls, the sunlight gleams, 
The days make up the busy year; 
But down the rain or sunny beams 
The whisper floats, “She is not here.” 


She is not here, when will she come ? 
When will she come? she is not here; 
So ring the spirit-bells of home, 
And downward drops the bitter tear. 


But now they ring a merrier chime, 

She comes at last! She soon will come! 
The phantom-bells, in gayer time, 
Ring welcome, love, oh! welcome home! 

















LAY SERMON. 








SISTER MARCIA; 
OR, WHERE DO THE BIRDS BUILD AND THE| 
FOXES BURROW? 

BY RICHMOND. 


ISTER MARCIA was old and poor.  Her| 
path of life had never run along the fruitful | 








tion and denunciation. For nearly two months after 
the new edifice was opened, Sister Marcia refused to 
countenance “such goings on ” by her presence’; and 
not until after one or two visits from the preacher in 


| charge, and several long interviews with her class- 


leader, did she consent to Jet her feet touch the soft, 
bright carpet that ran along the aisles. 
A year or two later, and Sister Marcia had another 


margins of pleasant streams, nor through green | cause of bitterness. The rich and fashionable mem- 

and fragrant meadows. For most of the way it had | bers of the church were not content with hard, plain 
been hard, and rough, and barren—travelled by | seats. First came a hint of cushions and upholstery; 
’ A I Y; 


weary feet. 


| then a clear suggestion ; and then a movement toward 


Early in life Sister Marcia had joined the church, | raising funds for the purpose of making the seats as 


and found in her membership this comfort at least, | comfortable and luxurious as the sofas in a rich man’s 
that she was one of God’s poor; and because of her | parlor. Sister Marcia set herself against this move- 
poverty, more especially an object of divine con- | ment ; but, alas! she was no longer a power in the 
| 
| 


sideration and favor. And yet, truth compels us to 
say, that the poverty of Sister Marcia was often as 
much a snare to her soul as were the riches of the 
rich in her regard a snare to their souls; for envy 
and discontent are quite as unfavorable to spiritual 
growth as pride and self-indulgence. 

In her church, Sister Marcia had a good reputa- 
tion for piety. She attended worship regularly, was 
always present at class and prayer-meetings—some- 
times even praying in public, being “highly gifted 
in prayer.” By most people she was regarded as a 
very pious woman, and “one who lived near to 
God.” 

But Sister Marcia lived two lives; one her esthetic 


religious life, and the other her true and common | 


life—the life of her real self; the life in which she 
felt, and thought, and acted. It was not a satisfac- 


tory life, either to herself or to any who came into | 


close relations with her. The meek and lowly 


spirit, the gentleness and patience, the child-like | 
submission to the will of God, of which she spoke so | 


beautifully in the class-meeting and in her public 
prayers, were, somehow, lacking, and the saintly 
aureole absent from her brow. 

When Sister Marcia joined the Ebenezer Church, 
its membership in her neighborhood was small, and 
the people comparatively poor. But as time wore 
on, and the church increased, some of the members 
growing rich, the love of the world crept in. The 

lain old building in which there had been such 
)lessed seasons of refreshment, in which sweet coun- 
sel had been taken, in which there had been so many 
outpourings of the Spirit, was torn down to give 
nlace to a larger and more showy edifice—one in 

tter keeping with the style in which the more 
wealthy members were living in their homes, This 
was a heart-breaking change to Sister Marcia, and 
one to which she could never get reconciled. It 
soured her against the “ rich,” who, in her reading of 
Scripture, stood a very poor chance of ever entering 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 

The laying of carpets down the aisles and within 
the altar railings of the new church, stirred her heart 
to its very depths, and made its watters bitter. The 
mildly ornamented pulpit of black walnut, relieved 
by a few patches of yellow inlaying, and the imita- 
tion walnut rail on the backs and ends of the white 
pews, were departures far enough from the simplicity 
of the church to mark its lapse toward fashion and 


Ebenezer Church, which had drifted away from its 
original simplicity ; and her voice had smal! influ- 
ence in its counsels. The seats were, in due time, 
cushioned. Poor Sister Marcia! For her there 
were no more precious seasons in the sanctuary. The 
fine pulpit, the darkly-colored pew-rails, the carpets 
and the cushions, were forever obstructing the free 
course of the Word that was preached, and hindering 
its passage into her soul. She went hungry, as she 
believed, for the Bread of Life, and came back un- 
satisfied—nay, in a worse state of mind than when 
she entered the house of God. 

But a heavier grief was in store for the poor old 
lady. The rich families of Ebenezer Church were 
growing richer, and their influence stronger. It was 
not enough that the aisles were carpeted and the seats 
cushioned ; the rich membership had a longing after 
pews. They wanted their own places in church— 
their special homes in the sanctuary. In this, as in 
most cases, money had its way. There was a hard 
and prolonged struggle, into which Sister Marcia 
threw ‘herself with all the strength and tenacity of 
her character; but the poor—‘ God’s poor and hum- 
ble children” —to use Sister Marcia’s pious words, 
uttered in no very humble or submissive spirit—had 
to give way and leave the field to the “ proud, the 
haughty and the overbearing,” who had departed 
from the simplicity of the Gospel. 

It was the last feather—this adoption of the pew 
system in Ebenezer Church. Sister Marcia’s place 
| bad always been close to the pulpit, in one of the 
| side seats; but these were choice pews now, renting 
|} at a high price, and she must take her seat far back 
in one of the free pews, or not come at all. It was 
a hard and bitter alternative; and she accepted the 
latter. When the congregation assembled on the 
next Sunday morning, and the newly-possessing pew- 
holders gathered in their particular places with that 
feeling of satisfaction one feels in his own new house, 
Sister Marcia was absent. Few of those who noted 
the fact were moved by a feeling of pity or regret; 
for in the heated strife which had prevailed on the 
pew question, Sister Marcia had made herself con- 
spicuous for bitter denunciation and a lack of Chris- 
tian forbearance. . But she had her re—no, her com- 
pensation. 

The bright Sunday morning that saw Ebenezer 
Church a pewed, “aristocratic church,” saw the 
assembling of another congregation in a rented hall. 


worldliness, and deeply to disturb the pious soul of | They were composed of the disaffected. A local 


Sister Marcia. But the introduction of carpets was 
more than she could bear, and aroused her to opposi- 





preacher, who had been sent for from a neighboring 
town, conducted the services. His discourse was 
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from the text, “The foxes have holes and the birds | “Indeed! That’s a little remarkable. We had 
of the air have nests; but the Son of Man hath not} sermon from the same text.” 

where to lay His head.” The views set forth by the| “You don’t say so!” The old lady’s interest was 
preacher in expounding his text were not calculated | all alive now. It was one of the last texts in the 
to awaken in the minds of his hearers any sentiment | Bible for application in a church made up of the 
of goodwil! or brotherly kindness towards the people | proud and rich. If the Master had not where to lay 
from whom they had separated themselves. He held | His head, how could these cold professors, who fared 
their thoughts in the literal idea of the Lord’s | sumptuously every day, and sat in cushioned pews on 
poverty and destitution while in the world; in His Sudiae. imagine for a moment that they were His 
special love and care for the poor; and in His un-| true disciples and followers? This was the thought 
friendly regard and displeasure for the rich who lived | that ran through Sister Marcia’s mind. 

Juxuriously, and mocked Him in “their gilded and| “ Yes; that was our text, also, and a beautiful and 
exclusive worship.” searching discourse we had.” 

Sister Marcia felt good as she walked homeward,} “He didn’t say anything about the cushioned pews 
in the bright sunshine, after the sermon and the ser- | in which the Lord and His disciples sat ?” responded 
vice were over. She had enjoyed a great privilege. | Sister Marcia, with a sharp thrust in her voice. She 
The old times of simplicity in worship had come | could not let so good an opportunity pass. 
back. She had gathered with the poor, the-humble} “No; but a great deal about the foxes and fou! 
and the despised, and felt that God had been spe-| birds of the air—the evil affections and wrong 
cially near them because of this outward condition. | thoughts—that burrow in our hearts and build their 
On her way she was joined by a member of Ebenezer | nests there, leaving no place therein for the blessed 
Church, a Mrs. Ellis, one of the new pew-holders; a | Saviour to lay His head,” answered Sister Ellis, in a 


lady whom she had long known, and to whom she 
was indebted for many kindnesses. Mrs. Ellis knew 
Sister Marcia a great deal better than she knew her- 
self; knew all about her good qualities, and quite as 
much about her indifferent ones, to call them by no 
harder name. She had, in her clearer insight into 
character and springs of action, gauged the religious 
life of this woman, and understood its narrow range, 
its darkness, its prejudice and the sad misconceptions 
of spiritual truth by which it was too often governed. 
In the recent troubles out of which the church had 
come, it had been her fortune, or her misfortune, to 
be thrown many times with Sister Marcia; and most 
vivid recollections remained of her hardness, her 
bitterness and her uncharitableness toward all who 
differed from her. 

Mrs. Ellis had missed Sister Marcia from her 
accustomed seat, and the old lady’s absence had cast 
a shadow over her feelings. It did seem hard that, 
because she was poor, one of the oldest members of 
the church must be banished from the place in God’s 
house where she had been sitting Sunday after Sun- 
day for so many years, Was it right? The question 
had pressed itself upon her aren pa troubled her. 
And so, forgiving Sister Marcia in her heart for all 
the hard and evil things she had said of her and 
others in the late contest on the pew question, she 
spoke to her kindly on coming to her side, 

“Good morning, Sister Marcia,” she said, in a 
pleasant voice. 

“Oh! Sister Ellis. Good morning.” The old 
lady’s face did not lose a single line of its severe 
gravity, as she turned and met the friendly eyes she 
knew so well 

“How are you to-day ?” 

“Well as usual, thank you.” The tone was very 
cold, and the manner distant. 

“Been to meeting ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Who preached for you?” They were walking 
on again, now side by side. 

“Brother McCann.” 

“From Grafton?” 

“Yes.” 

“ A good sermon ?” 

Sister Marcia warmed a little in her reply. “ Never 
heard a better one in all my life.” 

“ What was the text?” 

“The foxes have holes and the birds of the air 
have nests; but the Son of Man hath not where to 
lay His head.” 


| steady, but gently rebuking tones. 

“Humph! A fine twisting of the text to suit his 
congregation,” retorted Sister Marcia. “ Like people, 
|like preacher! But the Lord said, ‘Follow me.’ 
And He had no home nor sure abiding place in the 
world. Had not where to lay His head. You can’t 
follow Him into your elegant houses and your crim 
| son-cushioned pews; for He doesn’t go there.” 

Sister Marcia was waxing warmer, and becoming 
| less clear as to her inner sight and less guarded in 
her speech. In her heart she was sour and angry 
|towards the people of Ebenezer Church, and she 
found relief for her feelings in giving them utterance 
in sharp words with which she meant to hurt. She 
had made a home-thrust, and she felt better. Drew 
| her form up more erectly, and walked with a firmer 
step. Sister Ellis was silent for a little while; and 
| she gave her own construction to this silence. 
“Come in and take dinner with me, and let us 
| have a good, sisterly talk.’ Mrs. Ellis had paused 
| before one of the better class of houses in the 
town. Her voice was so kind and her manner so 
| cordial, that Sister Mareia could not resist the 
| invitation. 
| “Good gracious, Mary! What on earth did you 
| bring that old woman home for?” This was the 
| aside greeting Mrs. Ellis received from her husband. 
| “I never want to set eyes on her again. She has 
| stirred up more strife; hatched more misrepresenta- 
|} tions; and sowed more ill-will among our people 
|than anybody else in the church. A _ narrow, 
| bigoted—” 
| “There, that will do.” And Mrs, Ellis laid her 
| fingers on her husband's lips, gravely smiling as she 
}did so. “And now let me answer your question. I 
brought her home in the hope that | might do her 
| come good. It is a littke curious—maybe I ought 
|to say providential—that Brother McCann, who 


| preached for the new society this morning, took the 
|same text that we had: ‘The foxes have holes and 


the birds of the air have nests.’ 

“Ts that so?” 

“Yes; and the way he expounded the text, as I 
gather from what Mrs. Marcia said, was not caleu- 
lated to make his hearers feel any kindlier towards 
the brethren and sisters from whom they have se 
rated themselves. He preached, as | infer, the saving 
grace of poverty; and classed riches with the mortal 
sins, 

“About what I should expect from Brother 
McCann. The blind Jeading the blind.” 
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Sp 
“He’s sincere, but narrow in his views, and has 
put little spiritual insight.” 

“Sister Marcia is all loaded and primed, I im- 
agine; and we shall have her gospel gun banging | 
about our ears until we are deafened by the din. | 
I’m really vexed at you, Mary. She'll spoil our | 
Sunday dinner.” 

“Maybe not, poor old soul! It is hard for her, | 

when you come to think of it, to be turned out of her 
place in the church. Remember that she has been | 
sitting there Sunday after Sunday for over fifteen | 
years; and now, because of her poverty—”’ 
” “Beg pardon, Mary,” interrupted Mr. Ellis, “it 
isn’t because of her poverty at all, but because of her 
vile tongue, that she wasn’t sitting to-day in her old 
place. If she hadn’t talked so bitterly, and made 
herself a leader in stirring up strife and scattering 
misrepresentations, some of us would have paid her 
pew-rent, and let her remain in her old place ” 

The dinner-bell interrupted their talk, To the 
surprise of Mr. and Mrs. Ellis, Sister Marcia did not 
get off on her favorite theme. She was unusually 
quiet and serious. But little was said about church 
matters during the dinner hour, an allusion to the 
sermon at Ebenezer meeting being almost the only 
reference to the subject. 

“Tt set me to thinking in a new direction,” said 
Mrs. Ellis. “I had not thought of looking into my 
own heart for the abode of foxes and the hatching 
places of birds.” 

Sister Marcia did not lift her eyes from her plate. 
This thought, now that it had found a clear lodge- 
ment in her mind, was new to her also. For a little 
while she was taken out of herself—out of the nar- 
row house in which her soul had dwelt so long, and 
the light of higher truths than she had ever before 
canetdaded shone around her. She knew Mrs. 


Ellis well—knew her life to be beautiful with all the | 


Christian graces And yet her husband had grown 
rich, and she was now living in almost queenly 
luxury as compared with her own poor lot. And 
besides thiis, she had acted with those who wished 
to improve the external appearance of the house of 
God—had been in favor of carpets, and cushions, and 
pews. Sister Marcia found herself in some confu- 
sion of mind. What had seemed very clear to her, 
was now mingled with doubts and questionings, She 
could not rule all the people of Ebenezer Church out 
of God's favor, for that would include Sister Ellis. 

“Do you remember with what solemn earnestness 
the preacher enjoined us to look down into our 
hearts?” continued Mrs. Ellis, after waiting for a 
few moments. “To examine and see whether our 
affections were right—free from envy, and malice, 
and al) uncharitableness—and our thoughts pure in 
the sight of God? For, if this were not so, if, instead 
of love, anger and ill-will, pride and vain self-glory- 
ing, hardness and a malevolent spirit were there— 
foxes and evil birds would so fill its chambers that 
the Son of Man could find no place therein to lay His 
head? I never heard anything more searching than 
this discourse.” 

Still, Sister Marcia did not respond. She who had 
always been so ready to give her views on questions 
of doctrine and church order and service. This idea 


that the Lord meant something more by the text | 


than she had ever imagined—that it was not a touch- 
ing complaint of His utter poverty and homelessness 
while in the natural world, but a warning admonition 
to all who would follow Him in the regeneration—had 
taken a strong hold upon her convictions in spite of 
the efforts that were at first made to reject the preach- 
er’s new rendering of the passage—new to her at least. 


And, do what she would to silence a voice now speak- 
ing to her inner consciousness, she found the effort of 
no avail. 

“Let us look down honestly into our hearts, Sister 
Marcia,” said Mrs. Ellis, when they were alone after 
dinner, “and see if the feelings we cherish are such as 
invite or repel the Lord. This is our great concern. 
We must be meek and lowly of heart if we would find 
rest unto our souls. We must have charity—and that, 
you know, means love. , The Lord can no more dwell 
with the fretful, the discontented and the envious 
among the poor, than with the proud and haughty 
among the rich. It is not the external condition, but 
the quality of the inner life, that gives acceptance with 
God, Can’t you see this, Sister Marcia ?” 

The poor old lady looked up in a dazed sort of way, 
her mouth dropping apart like one who had a sense 
of peril. 

“Don’t think any more,” continued Mrs. Ellis, 
“about our pews and our carpets; our pride and our 
ostentation, if you will ; our crowding out of the poor; 
our love of the world and our dishonoring of the 
Master. Do not let these things fret your soul; but 
pity and forgive us, as the Lord pitied and forgave 
even the enemies who sought His life. For if all the 
bitter things you have written in your heart against 
us be true, we should have your pity and not your 
anger. Where two or three are gathered in the Lord’s 
name, He will be in their midst. Meet in His name, 
Sister Marcia; and His name, you know, is love. 
Meet in love, and charity, and good will toward the 
brethren, whether you be agreed in all things or not. 
Let no foxes dig holes in your heart, and no birds of 
the air build nests therein. Let all your affections 
and thoughts be such as the Lord can dwell with; 
and where He dwells is Heaven.” 

There were tears in Sister Marcia’s eyes now. 

“Maybe I’ve been wrong,” she said, in subdued 
tones. “ Maybe I haven’t seen ii all clear. But it was 
hard, Sister Ellis, to be crowded out of my old place 
in the church, just because 1 was poor—and it did stir 
me up.” There was a plaintive quaver in the old 
lady’s voice. 

“Tt was hard,” returned Mrs. Ellis; “and I was 
troubled this morning when | saw another sitting in 
your place. But there are many hard and trying 
things in this world, sister; and we must not forget 
that no trial of our faith, and no trouble in our lives, 
can come without the Lord’s permission, It is by 
means of these that He often leads us from the low, 
dark vallies, wherein we have been content to dwell, 
up into purer airs and serener heights. May He so 
lead you; my dear sister!” 

On the next Sunday, Sister Marcia sat in her old 
| seat, listening to the new preacher with tear-filled 
eyes during the entire sermon. She was as one who, 
after a dreary, heart-sick absence, had got home again. 

Little thought she of the cushions and the pews; or of 
the pride and worldliness which had invaded the 
church, On the wings of higher truths than she had 
been wont to hear, the minister held her soul aloft, 
and showed her in the Word deeper meanings and 
diviner things than had ever been opened to her 
before. 


Wuat Providence has made necessary, human 
prudence should comply with cheerfully ; as there is 
| a necessity of death, so that necessity is equal and im- 
| vincible; none can complain of that which every 
'man must suffer as well as himself; it is but a sub- 
| mission to the lot, which the whole world has suffered 
| that has gone before us, and so must they also who 


succeed us, . 
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GETTING MARRIED. the household so much as a miserably-cooked meal 
Teach her the art, not of fancy, but good, plain cook. 
ery, making a great deal out of a litthe—that two eggs 

NHE hardest trial of mother-love, next to closing | will do for three, clean drippings are good for shorten. 
the coflin-lid over a loved one’s face, is when she | ing, dry bread will make delicious puddings—and [’}| 
relinquishes her daughter to another, who is | guarantee a pleasant, happy, prosperous home, 
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eparknent, 


BY MRS. E. R. BARLOW, 


henceforth to be to her child all that she herself has| All this cannot be taught in a-week, or month, or 

been. |year before marriage. It is the result of a life 
Her boys, as they grow larger, push out into the | training. 

world, and, in a certain sense, the home ties become If your child is taught to reverence the good, and 


less strong, and, too, “my son’s wife” is only another | true, and beautiful, and to abhor the unclean, the im- 
child to be taken into her heart. pious, the grovelling, there need be no fear that she 

But her daughter—her helper, her comforter, her | will ever “elope” with a worthless scamp, or let her 
companion (if she be all a daughter should)—how she | affections take hold upon one held in disregard of 
misses the girlish face in the morning, the sweet voice | upright men, Train her early to habits of cheerful 
in snatches of song, the dear form in the family circle | industry, to powers of thinking, and planning, and 
at twilight. The hungry ache cannot be stilled ; only | executing, loving work for its own sake, and she will 
time can bring other duties to fill up the void once | make a thrifty, contented housewife. 


given to work, and plans, and thoughts for her child—j| Although this course will fit her to take charge of 
all dropped now. | and make happy a home of her own in the future, yet 


Yet it is right they should thus go from us; and | it is unnecessary to keep this fact before her all the 
their young hearts should never be saddened by such | while. 
reflections or bewailings. | A very prevalent and extremely hurtful idea in 
A girl’s idea of marriage usually reaches no deeper | girls’ minds is, that marriage is the chief aim and end 
than new dresses, a pleasure tour, a house where she | of her existence. 
is sole mistress and a new sense of independence. Train her in habits of self-dependence, give her a 
Beyond this, if she be a light-hearted, happy girl, her | thorough education, thus fitting her to fill well any 
thoughts seldom reach. position in life; and make her thoroughly womanly— 
It should not be thus, and the mother is to blame. | a lady-like, modest, sensible, happy girl. As the 
Girls should not be “ hushed up when talking of beaux | years speed on, carrying her nearer the boundary of 
and marriage ;’ they should be taught all that mar- | old-maidenhood, kept the thought of “catching a hus- 
riage involyes. It is a total change of life. By the | band” as carefully from her as you would poison. 
act, she entirely separates herself in mind and feeling | Tell her if the right one is to come he will, if he be 
from her girlish friends, from former girlish pursuits, | worthy, find her soon enough in the pure cloister walls 
from all that held her before, and builds up for her-| of home. But if not, if she has had and has learned 
selt another peopled by but two—to the boundaries of | the home lessons as she ought, a lonely life in the 
which these former may come, or, if allowed to enter, | future, while it brings a longing for a close com- 
come in a change of garment diflicult of recognisance. | panionship, some one to be ser friend, will neverthe- 
This is often the severest trial to a young wife, this | less be a future of sweet peace because her whole life 
finding she is not as she once was in regard to these | is in God’s keeping. 
things. Friends are still held as dear, the easel, the} I know not why an “old maid” is so ridiculed, 
piano, are still used, yet all is changed; for the cur- | sneered at, the life shunned, the fate dreaded. There 
rent of her thought and action is turned in a totally | are many dear, lovable women whose whole life is a 
different channel power, who are saints in earth-robes, who walk its 
To most of these young wives, the experience of | weary way alone for many reasons; and who are far, 
maternity comes in a few years, and how unprepared | far happier than many a one just as good and true, 
to meet it or realize what it means! It is a toy, a} who has found out too late a mistake life cannot 
novelty for a while, then troublesome days of teething | rectify, which takes the laughter from the lip, the 
and other infantile disorders come. It is an unknown | light from the eye, and whose heart ceaselessly cries 
piece of mechanism which she holds in her arms, for | out in hungry longing for rest, which death alone can 
she knows nothing of the physical nature of her race; | bring. 
and, with the burdens of household cares upon her! “ Better live all of life in a hard, lonely struggle 


young shoulders added to that of a little one to care | for bread, my daughter, or go down to your grave in 
for, is it any wonder that our women are wrinkled, | the flower of your youth than meet such a fate.” 
and bowed, and faded in the very prime of life? It is true, many a wise, noble girl has been married 


And, mothers, you alone are to be blamed for thus | to one whom she has afterward found had no sentiment 
turning the richest blessing, the crowning joy of | in common with her, who could not enter into a single 
womanhood, into a curse tor your daughter, Let | aspiration, or sympathize with her in her love of the 
neither a false modesty nor indolence hinder you from | grand and beautiful; who had no power to touch the 
instructing your daughter in the mysteries of her | tiner chords of her nature, and she thus lived alone. 
physical being, the cost, and care, and happiness of It has been often said that a man will, sooner or 
motherhood, and those things every girl ought to| later, bring his wife to his own level. It is a false 
know before she pays for the knowledge gained with | creed. Let her magnify the “germ of the noble” in 
loss of health, and temper, and her sweet woman- him that is in every man—think not of his imperfee- 
liness. | tions, but his perfections, though the latter be but one, 

Again, a girl should be thorough mistress of the | and lead him to high and still higher “ fair heights of 
womanly art of housekeeping, in order that her home | glory,” until his eyes shal! behoid the whole vision, 
may be a happy one. Nothing spoils the harmony of | and they two enter into the house beautiful upon earth ; 
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and she will find that what she thought constituted a 
disappointment life-lasting has become her happi- 
ness. 

“Far beyond all computation,” says the pastor in 
“St, Elmo,” “is the saa which an earnest Christian | 
woman can accomplish in the heart of the husband | 
who truly loves her.” And most of the unloved wives | 
are themselves to blame for such a condition of 
affairs. 

But all this must be the result of the daughter's 
previous home-training. | 

Any further interference after marriage must be | 
avoided by the mother, if she would escape the odium | 
attached unnecessarily to mothers-in-law, about whom | 
more may be said at a future time. Of course, a 
mother’s counsel is ofttimes needed, But if the daugh- 
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ter be the wife she should, all the inner life of her and 
her husband will be closely guarded as the “holy of 
holies” from even a mother. 

When our daughters shall become such women, 
then, and not till then, need we look for an ideal 
home. 

It all rests with mothers. Ah! when the blessed- 
ness of motherhood shall be grasped in its full mean- 
ing, with its grand capabilities, its influences mightier 
than sword or pen, and women grow to a moral 
strength and stature fitted to grapple with its tasks set 
by the hand of God, then will the millenium come— 
when every house shall be His temple, every fireside 
His altar, and peace spread her wings like a brooding 
dove over the spot where naught of sin or sorrow 


comes. 






Boys’ and Girls’ Greasury. 


A FEW WORDS TO BOYS. 
BY AUNT RENA. 


S wide-awake specimens of “ Young America” 

[\ are always favorites, let me insist that the Home 
4 MaGazInE occasionally throw these young 
reprobates a crumb, inasmuch as they have the ma- 
jority in some of our homes. Healthy, boisterous, 
noisy, thoughtless boys, always rough and ready for a 
frolic, but tender-hearted enough when you can pre- 
vail on them to keep quiet long enough to think. 

Just let me tell you how some of you do. You 
come from school, or perhaps more homely toil, throw 
down your satchel or hoe, take up your gun or fishing- 
tackle, and, with a merry whistle or shout, are soon 
o'er the hills and far away, inhaling health and vigor 
with every breath. Almost unconsciously, you enjoy 
the sweet influences around you in the spring-time of 
life as well'as of nature. The very air seems rife with 
joy as the trees whisper and nod to each other as if 
human feelings swayed them and throbbed in their 
veins. 

Soon, with a string of fish-as “long as your arm,” 
and appetite whetted by exercise, you are reminded 
by the sinking sun that it is time to turn your face 
supperward. You reach home, enter the kitchen and 
throw down your fish, with, “Please, mother, have 
these for supper!” with never a thought of pity for 
poor, tired mother, who “from morn till dewy eve” 
has found not one moment’s time for rest or relaxa- 
tion. Now the regular evening duties are claiming 


her attention—and only the mother of a large family | 
knows the number of these must-be-dones, and how | 


trying to her heart the sleepy wail of “little Charley,” 
as, tired with his day’s work, he sits nodding on the 
doorstep, with an occasional “Take me, mamma.” 
And after vour rest, as you dream over your lesson for 
to-morrow in the shaded porch, the supper-bell does 
not have to ring twice to gain your attention, as it 
sometimes does for the early morning meal; but with 
the first tinkle you are ready, and soon forget all else 
in your keen enjoyment of the delicately-prepared 
meal—your fish browned to a turn, the flaky biscuit, 
egg-bread light as sponge, fragrant coffee, with milk 
and butter cool and delicious 

Do you give one thought to the little mother who 
forgets to eat she is so tired? Now, my boys, have 
you not been entirely thoughtless, and just a little bit 
selfish ? Does not your conscience give you one little 
pinch as you push back your chair, and loek up to 
meet the weary smile of one who would give her life 
for yours ? 

But I will not lay too heavily the blame on the 
young shoulders of the boys. Mothers themselves, in 
their idolatry of manly sons, are unconsciously nour- 
ishing in their hearts the germs of selfishness inherent 
to all our natures. 

Let “Aunt Rena” give you a recipe to keep this 
ugly weed, selfishness, from striking too deep a root. 
It is to be tried only once if it does not pay. Come 
directly home from school, and if mother is too tired 
or too busy to accompany you in your ramble—which 
would do her a world of good, if you could shorten 
your steps to keep time with hers—tempt her in some 
way to rest, while you do up some of the chores. 
Surely you will have your reward. 





She Home Circle. 


FROM MY CORNER. 
BY LICHEN. 
No. 4. 


LUE skies flecked with white, fleecy clouds, hang 
over us to-day, and the fresh, spring-scented air 


VOL. XxLV.— 24. 


| more, dressed in their young, green leaves, after their 
| branches have so long been brown and bare. On a 
| grassy hillside not far away, a flock of sheep are 
| grazing, the young lambs frisking about in the sun- 
shine. Nearer by, the yellow butterflies are hovering, 


| darting here and there; and the hum of the bees, busily 


| gathering sweets, comes distinctly to the ear. Under 

comes in my open window with life-giving breath. | the eaves of the long porch, the blue birds have built 
It is one of those days on which it is a pleasure to live, | a nest, and through the coming days I can watch them 
if one can only divest themselves of earthly cares, and | rear their little ones, and listen to their sweet warb- 
enjoy it with nature. How lovely the trees look once | lings. Over the distant hills, voices are calling to 
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me—voices which no else can hear. ‘One says, 
“Come where the bright waves sparkle in the sun- 
shine, and the beach is strewn with pearly shells, and 
the sea murmurs its low, sweet song, ever by night 
and day.” Another says, “Come where the orange- 
trees bloom, and southern roses fill the air with fra- 
grance. We have pleasant books to read to you, and 
sweet music for you to hear, and something to charm 
each succeeding day.” But a stronger charm keeps 
me here—a bond that holds me closer than all others, 
and the words which give a key to it are, “My mother 
and I.” Four simple words, with what a depth of 
meaning underneath. Some understand how much 


they hold, and some there are (for whom my heart | 


always sorrows) who feel a never-ceasing longing that 
they might do so. And some will pass them care- 
lessly by, with no appreciation of what they mean- 
of what sweetness they should hold. Yet I think it 
would be impossible to understand it thoroughly, ex- 


| spectful towards old age. 


cept where a mother and one daughter are together, | 


alone. The bond, then, if it be a strong one, must 
naturally be stronger, and deeper, than where there 
are several to share daily the love and care, and little 
attentions that are so sweet. One object absorbs what 
would else be divided between many. Some of you 
have read Miss Muloch’s book, of which those words 
are the title. What a sweet, sad story it is. With 
what beauty and pathos it invests the little sentence to 
those who have never thought of it before. I can 
never and the feelings under which | 
read it. 
“Yes, it is “ My Mother and I,” now, since Roy is 
* away from home the most of the time, out in the 
world, doing for himself; and one dear one, who was 
with us last year, has gone from the winter of age and 
care, to walk in the eternal springtime of youth and 
beauty. As 1 look upon earth’s loveliness, 1 wonder 
are the flowers of that fadeless clime fairer than these 
of ours? Are the bird-songs any sweeter, or the sun- 
shine any: brighter? No, not the sunshine, for there 
they need no light of the sun, neither of the moon, 
“for the glory of the Lord lightens it.” 
“Oh, that home of the soul! in my visions and dreams, 
Its bright jasper walls I can see, 
Till I fancy that dimly the veil intervenes, 
Between the fair city and me.” 


forget it, 


I used to fancy so. 
those walls—so near the river that separates, that soon 
I might cross over to the sweet fields and “living 
pastures.” But every year it seems to recede farther 
from me, as | grow stronger, and take a stronger hold 
on earthly life. Yet I am more content now for it to 
be so, if I can again be useful in the world—if I can 
spend my days in ministering in turn, to one who has 
for years given me the most devoted care—the most 
self-denying, loving service. I could never equal 
that, even if regaining sufficient bodily strength 
But I can help to lighten her cares, and there are 
many little things which love can do, with willing 
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! 
| in pleasant talk and reading, brought me a bunch 
from Floy’s garden, where is such a bed of them that 
quite a nosegay can be gathered, without their being 
missed. 

If Floy or Edna—if any of the girls had brought 
them, I would have thought it just a matter of course. 
They are always making such sweet offerings. Bu 
this was one of the strong ones of earth—manly. 
practical, unsentimental; and this delicate litt 
attention, coming from such an one, had a grace in 
it that touches the heart, though it was done in such 
a quiet, seemingly careless way. It is beautiful to 
see a manly man do gentle deeds for women. I have 
tried to teach Roy, as he grew up, that the noblest, 
| truest man, is always chivalrous to women and re- 
He does not think it 
| beneath the dignity of his manhood, or not worth his 
while to do little acts of courtesy and kindness, for 
weak or humble ones, and to be helpful to the womer 
of his own home. I would not wish the old days of 
chivalry back, for I want to see women more self 
reliant and efficient than those of that period are 
pictured, but I would like it if the men of our times 
as a general thing, had more of the spirit of tru 
chivalry, which is said to have lived in the knights 
of that storied age. I know I will be laughed at by 
some for saying this, but it won’t hurt me. 

We only have Roy with us on Saturday night and 
Sunday, now, but he always finds something to do to 
help mother during the time, and at night, if we are 
not too busy with talk, he reads tous. We are proud 
of our Roy, so bright, and manly, and true. Full of 
life and fun, but gentle or earnest when occasion 
calls for it. He is young to begin the battle with th 
world, alone, but he carries a brave heart to it. It 
is untold comfort to have such a brother. So many 
boys and young men do not care much for an elder 
sister, and even shun her society. If any little trou- 
ble or special pleasure comes to Roy during his 
week’s experience, or if he is in doubt what to do in 
any little matter affecting himself, he takes his old 


| 


| seat by me, in the evening twilight of his home visit, 


| freely. 


and leaning his head against my shoulder, tells m« 
all about it. He is enough of a boy yet to do this 
Oh! I dread for the time to come when he 


| will think he is too old, too much of a man to tell 


I used to think I was so near | 


hands and feet, though there’ be not much actual | 


strength to aid. What a pleasure it is to take steps 
for her, once more. How pleasant to sit with her 
again by the fire, or stand under the spring skies, 
looking at the flowers which once had to be brought 
to me, or enjoy together a beautiful sunset, or a star-lit 


sky. My Mother and I. 


While I write to-day, the sweetest, most delicate 
fragrance wafts over me. It comes from the tiny 
bouquet in a little shell-like vase, standing on a chair 
beside me. My violets have not been blooming | 
lately. They are taking a resting spell, and growing 
But last evening a friend coming in to spend an hour 





| life can be anything but unalloyed happiness. 


me all his pleasures and troubles. And perhaps it 
never will, while I am here. 

As this New Year advances, several new and plea- 
sant things, which have come under my notice, inter- 
estme. The last time I was out driving, we passed 
the place where they are building the new house 
which Hope is to occupy, some day—God willing. 
It will be a pretty little cottage, with two rooms in 
front and a hall between. A Jong gallery will run 
clear across the front, where she will have plenty of 
room for vines. I know she 
will make a perfect little bird’s-nest of the place. 
She writes cheery, hopeful letters, with such bright 
anticipations for the future 

The little lame boy, whom I spoke of once, a good 
while ago, has a new wheeled chair—procured for 
him by the kindness of friends in the community 
in which he can be wheeled out in the fresh air and 
sunshine. I saw him in it on the pavement, as we 
passed along, and he gave me a bright smile, in reply 


Hope loves vines so 


| to my friendly nod. 


us, from the new home 
where she reigns as queen. Her face is so happy, it 
does one good to look at it. Thus far, her brightest 
dreams are realized, and she can hardly imagine that 
It is 
beautiful to witness such a thing occasionally, in a 


Margaret comes to se¢ 
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and I pray that her Paradise may long be undis- 
turbed. 

Other things I notice among some of the other 
girls I love, which may not be mentioned here, but 


which my quick eyes and loving sympathy cannot | 
May our Father guard and guide | 
the young, happy hearts, or the troubled, | 


help detecting. 
them all 
sorrowful ones—and lead them in the way that is 


best. 


GRANDPA’S SUNDAY. 
“TS that a religious book, dear? If not, I wouldn’t 
read it to-day.” 

It was a summer Sunday, bright and still, | 
and a little family were gathered after tea in the 
pleasant sitting-room of a country home. The old 
man’s tones were low and gentle, as he spoke to his 
daughter, who, with her two little girls, had come 
home to him in her widowhood. 

She did not reply, and “grandpa” said nothing 
more, but returned to his own book. Probably he 
never thought of his words again, and certainly he 
never knew the good he had done. But it was a lit- 
tle seed dropped, all unconsciously, in tender soil, | 
that has not yet, though almost thirty years have | 
passed, ceased to bear fruit. His little grand- | 
daughter took no outward notice of what was said, 
but she never forgot it. And in after-years, when she 
was a busy and often burdened wife and mother, the 
sweet influence was not lost. 

His words had weight, for they were few and well- 
chosen, and his daily life was so pure and true as to 
bear constant witness to his sincerity. He had to| 
deal with natures impatient with “ preaching,” scorn- 
ful of cant; but the kindly hint, the gentle “word in 
season,” even when it seemed unheeded, reached 
often farther and deeper than he knew. 

His Sunday was no day of strict rule, and tiresome 
ceremonial, and lopping off innocent delight; but of 
sincere worship, and helpful affection, and kindest 
social feeling. Its very air seemed full of freedom 
and peace; yet the day was set apart from worldly 
care and toil, from every thought of bitterness and 
strife; and its holy influence penetrated his very 
soul and life. For it was one with his daily, hourly 
living. The spirit of consecration went with him 
through the week—a spirit of cheerful fidelity to 
every duty, and patient endurance of every trial, 
whether small or great. In his home he had ever 
been the kindest and most thoughtful of husbands 
and fathers ; and when his daughter’s little children 
came around him, they found always a welcome, a 
ready indulgence ; no word of complaint of noise or 
childish mischief. His servants loved him, and 
stayed with him vear in and out. The animals on 
his farm showed in their own ways their pleasure at 
his approach. They knew well the pleasant voice, 
and the kind hand that often fed and caressed them. 
He was a genial, earnest, trusty friend, and a most 
dearly-loved physician. His patients looked for his 
coming as if he indeed brought to them the fabled 
elixir of life. And the worthy poor ever found him 
a friend in their need. Many a night had he watched 
by their bed-sides, when he knew they could never 
repay him. Many a home he saved from sale or 
seizure by cruel creditors, by taking the mortgage 
himself, and giving abundant time 

Many were the honest poor that stood beside him 
as he lay in his last sleep, and said with tears that 
their best friend had gone. 

Such a life is the most eloquent sermon, There is | 
no gainsaying the spirit of Christ in daily deed and | 


THE HOME CIRCLE. 


world which holds so much sorrow and suffering, | 
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word. And to such a life, the day of rest comes 
bathed in Heaven’s own light, a season of glad re- 
freshing from the very presence of the Lord, an 
earnest of the full joy, and love, and peace of immor- 
tality. M. O. J. 


“MY SAY.” 


CORRESPONDENT asks to have her say to 

her sister women of the Home MAGAZINE on 

a subject that lies near her heart, and we are 
pleased to accord her the opportunity. Words that 
come from the heart are very apt to reach the heart. 
She writes: 

There is a subject on which I (your sister on the 
Pacific coast) wish to say a few words; not very 
interesting, perhaps, but words which at least come 
from the heart. I think a very cruel act of injustice 
is frequently done by the careless way in which con- 
tempt is heaped upon certain classes — notably 
mothers-in-law and step-mothers. Often it is 
prompted merely by the desire to point a joke, and 
the old stereotyped paths are easiest trodden. The 
conventional mother-in-law is disagreeable, the con- 
ventional step-mother cruel; and it is easy and 
natural so to misrepresent them. ; 

Now I have a nestful of young ones growing up 
together, some mine by birthright, some by adoption. 
It is my most earnest desire that they may never 
know any invidious distinctions. It would be almost 
like paradise could I take them where it need never 
be known that there was any difference 

How many heart-stebs we who sustain these rela- 
tionships get! Only yesterday a friend said: “Mr 


| So-and-so has just buried his wife.” 


“ Indeed !” 

“Yes. She was a second wife.” 

The tone was the same as would have been used 
had she said, “So-and-so has lost a spoon. It was 
only plated ;” or, “She has broken that plate; but 
then it was a pie plate.” 

“Then the loss is of little consequence,” trembled 
on my tongue; but I suppressed it 

A dear friend, charitable and broad in her views, 
wrote recently regarding the possibility of children’s 
falling into some step-mothers’ hands, which she con- 
sidered a very sad fate, “for I do dislike them more 
and more.” ; 

What injustice and what absurdity ! 
as well say, on seeing an ugly portrait, “I do dislike 
or, on hearing a hand-organ, “I can’t 


One might 


pictures !” 
endure music!” 

I live in dread of what is said to or before the 
children, or what they may read. I think often 
when trouble arises in these relations, it is caused 
wholly and only by ill-tinied interference, sugges- 
tions and questions from outsiders. 

What mother is above criticism? Do old. house- 
wives agree as to the best methods in rearing and 
training children? No indeed, each has her own 
way which she considers infallible. Much that in 
the own mother may pass unnoticed, brings swift 
criticism on her who is a mother in any other sense. 

She assumes a great responsibility who undertakes 
the care of children not bone of her bone; yet itisa 
work that must be done, and if a good woman per- 
forms it she is doing the commonwealth a benefit, 
and should be encouraged and upheld. Even a poor, 
imperfect training is better than none. In under- 
taking this work, the mother faces mortification, 


| humiliation, possible defeat and many a secret heart- 


ache. 
Do not add to her inevitable trials by interference 
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insinuations or slander. If you know she abuses 
those committed to her charge, of course it is your 
duty to interfere in their behalf. If you do not 
know this, give her the benefit of the doubt. ‘Treat 
her as well as the law treats the criminal 

It is easy enough to joke about mothers-in-law, 


step-mothers, old maids, ete., but at best it’s a cheap 


sort of wit, and very apt to cut most deeply those 
who least deserve it. Besides, it adds to the impres- 
sion in thoughtless minds that the conventional type 
is the real. They can scarcely imagine a loving 
step-mother. Indeed, I believe it is natural in all 


classes to suspect a step-mother of injustice till the | 


This is the attitude of mind in 


contrary is proved. 
And this 


which each new acquaintance meets her. 


is largely due to the stories and insinuations to this | 


ARTHUR'S ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE. 


| effect with which literature and gossip abounds 
Seven-eighths of it without foundation. 

“Not your own!” said a simple-hearted daughter 
of Erin, who had lived some time in our family 
without discovering our peculiar relations, “by 
you’re good to them.” As if she had found ay 
anomaly indeed. 

The death of a beloved step-son was broken sud 
denly to a great-hearted motherly mother, and when 
she swooned away in consequence, the old salt who 
brought the intelligence exclaimed, in surprise 
“Why! I didn’t suppose she’d care!” 

My counsel is brief, only this, remember th: 
| Golden Rule”—like Charles Reade’s good old D; 
| Amboyne, “ put yourself in his (or her) place.” 

0 N 


Fashion Department, 


FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 
S the season for travel approaches, ladies begin 
A to give their thoughts to appropriate travelling 
costumes. The many styles of princess dresses 
are especially suited for travelling purposes, being 
severely plain in all their outlines. But of more im- 
portance even than the dress is the overdress or 


travelling-wrap, which, among experienced travel- 


lers, has come to be regarded as an indispensable. 
In a long, loose travelling-wrap, a lady may sit at 
her ease, even though she has to wear a suit too good 
to be spoiled by smoke, cinders, and the many soils 
liable to travelling. A lady may lay aside a wrap 
of this character in a few minutes, and be in readi- 
ness for breakfasting or dining at a hotel table, look- 
ing as fresh and unstained by travel as though she 
were at her own home. 

A very pretty wrap of this character is described 
in a late number of the Delineator. lt a long, 
loose, double-breasted sack or cloak, of mohair, with 
Dolman sleeves, which give it a stylish appearance 


is 


| It is one of the prettiest patterns we have seen for a 
| travelling-wrap. 

In the same number of the Delineator is an illus- 
tration of a gentleman’s travelling-duster, to be made 
of linen, mohair or alpaca. It is a loose, straight 
sack, amply sufficient in size to be put on over th 
gentleman’s ordinary dress. A boy’s duster is cut 
after a similar pattern. 

In hats, the feature of the season is the “ Nor 

mandy,” with its high, “baby” crown, and narrow, 
close-fitting brim, whose only trimming underneath 
isaruching. There are other styles, known as the 
gipsy, with tall crowns and narrow front brims, th 
| crowns trimmed to look still higher by a profusion of 
| flowers being heaped upon its highest point. The 
“steeple” and “Mother Goose” Hats of last season 
are represented by near relations. The “ Danichefis’ 
is a hat with a high, tapering crown; the “ Bucking- 
ham” has a square, quite high crown, and a brim 
like that of the English walking-hat, drooping with 
a curl at the back, and rolling high at each side. 


Dew Publications. 


Mignon. 


= Diana Carew,” etc. 


valuable lessons ; and those which represent humanity 
as it ought to be, rather than as it is, and in this man- 
ner hold up high ideals to inspire the reader to reach 
a nobler selfhood. But many novels, belonging to 


neither of these classes, graphically depict all that is | 


By Mrs. Forrester, author of 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. There are two legitimate classes of novels 
—those which paint the world and the people in it 
just as they are, and from this photographic and often 
disagreeable picture succeed in drawing the most | 


| issue a collection of works of fiction, to be known as 
“ Peterson’s Dollar Series of Good Novels.” | Each 
| volume will be complete in itself, handsomely bound 
in blue, embossed with black and gold, and will con- 
| tain as much reading matter as an ordinary two dol- 
lar book. The first of this series is “ Country 
| Quarters,” by the Countess of Blessington, the friend 
}and contemporary of Byron, Shelley and Leigh 
| Hunt, and one of the most brilliant and gifted lite 
| rary ladies of the generation to which she Telenped. 


Three Years at Wolverton. A School Story. 


evil and repulsive in human nature and in society, | . ; =! Tee 
but fail to draw any impressive moral. To this latter By a Wolvertonian, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 


class belongs the book before us. The intentions of | cott & Co. This is a story relating a boy’s life at an 

the author have doubtless been good, but it is a weak | English school. It is well written, and very amus- 
book, inefficient in its purpose. It not, strictly | ing, and will interest adults as well as youths. 

“ Us i OK _Ww . y xYe 

Botaky Yotiuence one se: gana salen wien Gospel Temperance. By Rev. J. M. Van 

Buren. New York: National Temperance Society 

Country Quarters. A Love Story. By the|and Publication House. This book takes up the 

Countess of Blessington. Philadelphia: T. B. Peter- | subject of temperance from a religious point of view, 

son & Bros. The Messrs, Peterson have resolved to | and shows that total abstinence is wholly consistent 
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with the teachings of the Scriptures. The author 
brings numerous passages of Scripture to show that 
the Bible is most emphatic in its denunciation of the 
use of strong drink. 


A Course of Lessons in Modeling Wax- 
Flowers. Designed especially for beginners. By 
Florence I. Duncan. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. There are few objects of art more beautiful 
than wax-flowers and fruit, when carefully copied 
from nature; and few more unsatisfactory, than the 
same when carelessly and improperly made. This 
volume gives the most full and accurate directions 
for modeling wax-flowers, and should be obtained by 
all who have a desire to become proficient in the 
art. 


The Kindergarten Guide. By Maria Kraus- 
Beelte and John Kraus. Number one—the first and 
second gifts. New York: E. Steiger. An illustrated 
hand-book designed for the self-instruction of kinder- 
gartners, mothers and nurses. The mere announce 
ment of a work of this character ought to be sufficient 
to secure it a wide circulation. it teaches how to 
instruct, and at the same time amuse, children, on 
scientific principles, making the home that which it 
truly should be, the real Kindergarten. 


The Cardinal’s Daughter. By Mrs. Catha- 
rine A, Warfield. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Bros. <A Sequel to Mrs. Warfield’s recent work, 
“Ferne Fleming,” and maintains the interest which 
that novel so well establishes, 


The Man with Five Wives. A Novel. By 
Alexander Dumas Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Bros. 

First and True Love; or, The Days and 
Times of Monsieur Antoine. By George Sand. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros 


Pickwick Abroad. With Cruikshank’s L- 
lustrations of Mr. Pickwick’s Tour. By George W. 
M. Reynolds. Philadelphia : T. B. Peterson & Bros. 


The Official Guide-Book to Philack Iphia. 
\ New Hand-Book for Strangers and Citizens. By 
Thomas Westcott. With a History of the City; a 
large Map of the City, showing all the routes of the | 
Passenger Railways; New Map of Fairmount Park, | 
etc. Illustrated with nearly one hundred engravings. | 
Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. Ten thousand copies | 
of this complete and comprehensive guide-book have 
already been sold. The full title given above shows 
the extent and practical value of the work. 


Howe's Musical Monthly. Part 40. Bos 
ton: Elias Howe, 103 Court St. Chicago: Howe & 
(rrant, 145 Clark St. This number contains twenty 
tive pleces of plano music, handsomely printed on 
tine white paper. Price of the number, 35 cents, 
mailed to any address on receipt of the money 
Annual subscription, $3.00 


Gebbie & Barrie, of this city, have issued 
Parts 19 and 20 of their “ Illustrated Catalogue,” 
containing “the Masterpieces of the United States 
International Exhibition.” This handsome publica- | 
tion is divided into three parts, and gives illustrations, 
with letter-press descriptions, under the heads of: 
1. Fine Art. 2. Industrial Art. 3. Mechanies and | 
Science. The work, when completed, will make 
three elegant volumes, each volume embracing one of | 
the — in the division above enumerated. It is | 


. 

My Lady-Help, and what She Taught Me. 
3y Mrs. Warren, author of “How I managed my 
House on £200 a year,” etc. Boston: Loring. A 
few years ago an English lady of large wealth and 
extensive influence, conceived the idea of inducing 
poor gentlewomen, who were forced, for lack of em- 
ployment, to suffer hopeless penury or abject depend- 
ence, to undertake domestic service in families where 
some privileges becoming the station in which they 
had been reared might be secured, and in return for 
which they would render a higher service than could 
be obtained from the ordinary class of ignorant 
domestics. At first, her plan was regarded as absurd ; 
but she was a resolute woman, and took steps to 
inaugurate her scheme. Success followed; and now 
more “lady-helps” are called for than can be sup- 
plied. In this book, Mrs. Warren takes up the 
matter, and in her direct, common-sense way, tells 
the story of a married couple who, after being worn 
out by the annoyances and discomfort of incompetent 
servants of the old type, make trial of a “ lady-help.” 
It is a story replete with interest to every house- 
keeper. 

The Mystery. A Love Story. By Mrs. 
Henry Wood. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 


A New Monthly Periodical, under the title 
of the New Jerusalem Magazine, has been started in 
Boston. Its object is to “set forth in a clear and 
unequivocal manner the truths of the New Church, 
as revealed in the writings of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg.” The office of this magazine is at No. 2 Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. The-price is $3 a year 

NEW MUSIC. 

“Hear, Father, Hear our Prayer ;” Alto, Solo 
and Quartette, by Theo. Bauer. “ Angel of Beauty, 
I Greet Thee Now;” Song, by Schubert. “ Mary of 
Argyle;’ arranged by Michael Watson. “Silver 
Moon Reverie;’ by R. Goerdeler. “Pins and 
Needles Galop ;” arranged by Sep. Winner. “ Always 


| Remember ;” Song and Chorus, by Collin Coe. 


We have received through J. E. Ditson & Co., of 
Philadelphia, the above excellent collection of music, 
published by O. Ditson of Boston. The solo and 
quartette, entitled, “ Hear, Father, Hear our Prayer,” 
is especially fine. 

We have also, from the same publishers, the fol- 
lowing songs and pieces : 

“My Darling’s Last Smile; Song and Chrous, by 
Operti. “ Kissing at the Gate,” or ‘ Take it Back,” 
by Jolie; and “ When all the World is Young ;” 
words by Charles Kingsley, music by Waldeck. For 
the piano a graceful Reverie, “ Evening Twilight,” 
by Oliver, and a spirited March, called ‘College 
Days,” by J. Walsh. 


BOOKS RECEIVED TOO LATE FOR NOTICE. 


Chedayne of Kotono. By Ausburn Towner. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
The Welcome Friend and other Poems. By 


Allie Wellington. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
How to Raise Fruits. By Thomas Gregg. 


New York: 8. R. Wells & Co 
Phrenology in the School-Room and Family. 


New York: Ss. R. Wells & Co. 


Hester Knox. By Howe Benning. New 
York : American Tract Society. 


Will It Be. By Mrs. Helen 1. Ford. Bos- 


sold only by subscription ; price 50 cents a number.’ | ton: Loring. 
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The New Temperance Movement. 


[JHE new temperance movement which is rapidly | 
| extending, and from which such large results| 

are flowing, differs in one essential feature from 
nearly all previous reform movements, in that it| 
recognizes in divine aid the only hope for inebriates. | 
It is not man-help, nor self-help, but God-help, that | 
is preached. Not the power of pledge or of associa- | 
tion, but the power of God in the human soul, | 
whereby the evils of the natural man are subdued— | 
and not the evils that come from intemperance only, | 
but all other evils. The man must be pure if he| 
would be safe. He must become Christ-like in his 
whole nature if he would be kept free from the power 
of his old enemy. 

The reformed men under this movement, which 
the leaders call “Gospel Temperance” and “ Chris- 
tian Temperance,” have another style of speech from 
that which heretofore prevailed. They tell us that} 
Christ has been their helper in breaking the bonds of | 
appetite, and that only in His service do they trust 
for safety. Some go so far as to declare that the| 
appetite for drink has been wholly taken away from | 
them. But herein lies a great danger. The power 
of no evil habit is ever destroyed in a moment. It} 
may be subdued and subordinated; but its latent 
force will remain for long, long years, and it will 
never be wholly destroyed until the man has many | 
times met it face to face in conflict, and overcome by 
the divine energy which God gives to every one who, 
in His name, fights against the enemies of his soul. 
It is “he that overcometh” who dwells in safety, and | 
none others 

The National Temperance Advocate, in referring to 
this work, says: 

“A great tidal wave of temperance is sweeping 
over this country as never before in the history of the 
movement. From one end of the land to the other 
come tidings of great joy, and tens of thousands are 
singing the new song of deliverance from the bond- 
age of strong drink. The Reform movement, in its 
various phases, has gathered a rich harvest of souls, 
and still the good work goes on. Moody in Boston, 
Murphy in Pennsylvania, Reynolds in Michigan, | 
Osgood in New Jersey, Hoy, Doutney, Risley, Drew, 
and a host of others, are casting the net in deepest 
waters, and multitudes are rescued from the depths 
of intemperance. The great feature of the move- 
ment is its religious phase, which relies upon the 
grace of God, and looks to Christ as the only sure 
corner-stone upon which to build a new and better 
life.”’ 

In this city, over twenty-five thousand persons | 
have signed the pledge; and it is estimated that from 
seventy to eighty thousand have signed in the State 
of Pennsylvania. Among these are men of all sta- 
tions and conditions of life, from the professional 
man and the merchant down to the poor daily 
laborer. In Boston and New England the move- 
ment has large proportions, and the excitement is 
increasing and extending. In Michigan, over a hun- 
dred thousand have signed the pledge of this move- 
ment, in which are the words, “By the help of 
Almighty God.” 

In many towns of this and other States, over one- 
half of the entire population have become in one way | 
or another identified with the movement, Should it| 

i 


| 


| continue, the new sentiment and attitude of the peo- 


ple in regard to the use and sale of intoxicating 
liquor, will make I gislation for the control and sup 
pression of the traffic an easier thing than it has been 
in the past. 


“Old Martin Boscawen’s Jest.’’ 


UR serial for this year is attracting considerab| 
attention, and is regarded as a work of unusual 
power. Most of the characters are drawn wit! 

remarkable skill. The wonder expressed is, how 
two American women, who have never been abroad 
should be able to identify themselves so fully with 
the life, habits, ways of thinking, and local peculi 
arities of the people whom they have introduced 
the reader, as to seem to have lived among them for 
years. They have shown themselves to be tru 
artists. A literary gentleman of high culture says of 
this story : 

“Tt promises to be one of the strongest and most 
striking works of fiction ever produced in America.” 


The Peddler. 


E have, in the frontispiece of this number of 
the Home MAGAZINE, one of those striking 
and characteristic English pictures, which are 
such general favorites, and in the painting of which 
Sir David Wilkie excelled. There isa rural scene— 
a grassy bank, trees, cottages with ascending smoke — 
in the distance; and in the foreground a vine- 
wreathed cottage doorway, and standing in it a 


|woman and a child, while a second child kneels 


behind a basket of wares which a peddler is display- 


ling with nimble hands and ready tongue. The 


peddler’s wares are numerous, and of a most varied 
character, and the woman and children seem much 
interested in inspecting them, and apparently greatly 
tempted to purchas The accessories of the pic- 
ture—the wooden stool with its flower-pot and 
handleless pitcher, the peddler’s bundle fastened on 
the end of his stick, and his surly-looking dog be 
hind—all add to its effects, and serve to make a 
charming whole. 


“Woman's Words.” 


(THIS is the title of a new woman’s paper just 
started in Philadelphia. It is to be “an original 
review of what the sex is doing,” and judging 

from the first number, will represent the sex with a 

calmness, discretion and judgment not always to be 

found in publications of this class, and for lack of 
which their influence never extends beyond a narrow 
circle, On the subject of ‘ Dress Reform,” the editor 

SAYS: 

“First of all, let us be womanly. It is not only 
the duty, but should be the pleasure of every woman 
to make herself as attractive in every way as pos- 
sible, and in order to do so it is not necessary for her 
to ignore all that custom and common sense has 
assigned to woman, Quite the contrary. We respect 
what may be termed individualism, but we have no 
sympathy with those of our sex who persist in 
habitually wearing those uncouth garments fashioned 
apparently after bathing suits, 

“Time was when quite a number of eminent 
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women believed in what they called a reform dress June, who have had complete amelioration of all 
some do so still—but experience with the world has | their symptoms within forty-eight hours of their 
taught them that either the idea was erroneous, or | residence, provided they located themselves as near 
that its development was impracticable. Even Mrs. | the ocean as possible, so as to avoid the land-breezes. 
Bloomer, whose costume gained her unpleasant | To another class of cases, also, | am convinced that 
notoriety, is said to have entirely discarded it, and | Atlantic City offers relief, if not positive cure, which 
now realizes she can be far more womanly in a| cannot be obtained in any other portion of our sea- 
moderate compliance with the demands of the fashion | coast. 
of the day.” | “T allude to those trying and refractory cases of 
“Woman’s Words” is published by Mrs. Juan | chronic bronchitis, laryngitis, incipient tuberculosis 
Lewis, at No. 625 Walnut St., Philadelphia, at $1.00. | and scrofula. I must add that in the last two or 
It is issued monthly. |three years I have been in the habit of sending 


As 


; . 
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Atlantic City. | patients even in the more advanced stages of tuber- 
: culosis and scrofula, with marked benefit. 

HIS attractive watering-place, on the New Jersey “ All medical men are familiar with the fact that 
coast, sixty miles from Philadelphia, is reached | the above class of cases can seldom venture upon a 
by the Camden and Atlantic Railroad. The| sojourn at the seaside, on account of the dampness 

growth of Atlantic City has been rapid. Twenty | the distinctive feature of such a location, a peculiar 
years ago, the place where it now stands was an | condition most apt to aggravate the diseases in ques- 
almost uninhabited island, consisting of a chain of} tion, and considered by some of our best observers as 
sand-hills piled on a level meadow, extending from | one of the atmospheric: conditions most to be feared 
three to five miles from the main land. Now it is| by those threatened with pulmonary complaints 
laid out in broad avenues lined with hotels and ele-| ~“Jn this respect, again, Atlantic City offers a 
gant cottages; and during the summer season is/| striking analogy with Nice, where, it is well known 
thronged with fine equipages and crowds of people, | al] the invalids of Europe (affected with chest- 
representing the wealth and culture of our metro-| diseases) flock for a winter’s resort. 
politan cities. ; “The dryness of the climate, the absence of mala- 
The quality of the atmosphere of Atlantic City | ria, the balminess of the atmosphere, permit a sojourn 
makes it a particularly desirable place for invalids. | at Atlantic City from the middle of Mav until the 
Dr. Wm. V. Keating, ofPhiladelphia, referring to | middle of November, and for a few years past I have 
the peculiar dryness of the atmosphere, which is one | sent many invalids there to avoid our keen and 
of its noted characteristics, says: irritating land-breezes of the months of March, April 


“This remarkable dryness of climate, resembling in and May, 

this respect more the characteristics of Nice, on the In the view given above, which looks down North 
Mediterranean, than any seacoast I have ever visited, | Carolina Avenue to the ocean, you see St. James P, 
is the characteristic of the climate of Atlantic City, | E. Church on the left. Next to it stands Mr. Hous- 
which affords relief and cure to all cases of rheumatic | ton’s cottage, then Miss Fothergill’s, and at the lower 
fever and arthritis, even in the most acute stages. I) end of the avenue, the Haddon House. To the right 
know of many instances in which invalids after are Mr. Kaign’s cottage and the Chalfonte. There 
having recourse, without benefit, to the various | are from seventy to a hundred hotels and boarding- 
mineral waters and baths in the country, have there | houses on the island, with first-class accommodations. 
been entirely cured by a summer sojourn. I have Prices moderate. 

ventured to send patients there in the height of an At the “Inlet House,” kept by M. Daily, visitors 
attack of rheumatic gout, in the months of May and will find all needed appliances for boating and fishing. 
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The facilities for reaching Atlantic City os by | 
the Camden and Atlantic Railroad are of the best | 
kind. Good cars, gentlemanly officers and rapid | 
transit. Express trains make the distance in 
than two hours, so that many gentlemen doing busi- 
ness in Philadelphia, have their summer residences | 
at the seashore, coming up to business in the morn- 
ing, and returning in time for a late dinner 


less 


The Formation of Character, 


THOUGHTFUL writer, in speaking of the 
formation of character, and its effect on the 
4 future life of the individual, has the following 
truthful remarks. We commend them to the serious 
attention of our readers, and especially to the young: 

“Of all the truths which deserve to be firmly in- | 
culcated in the minds of the young, none are more | 
vitally important than those which underlie the 
growth or formation of character. It is a common 
idea that character is something that we can make 
and unmake, mould, fashion and change at pleasure, 
whereas the truth is, it is governed by immutable | 
laws which can never be transgressed with impunity. 


We come into existence with various tendencies, de- | ; 


rived from our ancestors, and predisposing wus to 
certain modes of action. For these, of course, we are 
not responsible. Gradually, however, we come to 
perceive the nature of these tendencies, and to dis- 
tinguish the good from the evil, and simultaneously 
with this perception we feel a power within us to 
obey or to resist them. 

“From this time every choice we make is strength- 
ening that power in one direction and weakening it 
in another; it is affecting, in some way, the disposi- 
tions which will guide all our subsequent choices, | 
and thus influencing in its measure our whole future 
life and character. From this influence we can no 
more free ourselves than from the tendencies we in- 
herit from our parents. That is, we can never undo 
the effect of a single action, or go back in character 
to the exact spot we occupied before. Thus, he who 
once conquers a temptation to dishonesty or mean- 
ness will thereby increase his power to overcome a | 
similar temptation in future, and the continual repe- 
tition of this choice will in time so change his dis- 
position that the temptation loses all hold upon him, 
and a love for strict integrity takes its place. If on 
the other hand he yields to the first enticement, he 
paves the way for the second, and gradually his re- 
sisting power loses strength, and he falls a victim to 
the entanglements which habitual deceit has thrown 
around him. 

“ The truth is, the will-power to change and reform 
the character, upon which so many depend in the 
future, is steadily departing from all those who | 
indulge in wrong-doing. The responsibility is | 
greatest in the commencement of our course. It is 
then that temptation is the weakest, and the resisting 
force strongest, and those who give way then, hoping 
for victory hereafter, are under the most fatal of all 
delusions. It is for this reason that our most hopeful 
appeals must ever be made to the young. They are 
not yet bound by those galling chains which habits 
of sinful indulgence are ever forging. Their will- 
power has not yet been enfeebled, nor their energies 
shattered by evil-doing. Hope, enthusiasm and 
vigor are strong and fresh within them, and if these 
are only guided into right channels, and directed to 
the formation of virtuous habits, from the beginning 
of their course, evi] tendencies will fade away, and 
the love of the good and true will reign supreme.” 


ARTHUR’S ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE. 


Publishers’ Department, 
ARTHUR'S ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE, 


Year by year the Home MAGAZINE continues to 
gain in favor with th people, and this because it is 
so completely in harmony with their common life 
and social interests. Taking literary rank with the 
best periodicals of the day, it claims to be in its 
peculiar characteristics and varied Departments more 
thoroughly identified with the people than any other 


| magazine of its class, going into their homes not only 


as a power for good, but as a pleasant companion and 
friend, interested in all that interests the household, 
and ready to help, comfort, amuse, instruct and de- 
light all, from the youngest to the oldest. 


REDUCED CLUB RATES FOR 1877. 


1 Copy, one year, 
26 opies, 


$2.50 

4.50 

6.00 
12.00 
18.50 
27.50 
36.00 
43.75 


club-getter, 


and one t 


8S. ARTHUR & SON, 
227 8. Sixth St, Philadelphia 


BUTTERICK’S NEWEST PATTERNS 
For Ladies’ and Children’s Dresses. These are given 
in every number of “ Anraur’s [LLvsTRATED Home 
MAGAZINE.” 

They are acknowledged to.be among the most prac- 
tical and useful of any in the country, and as they are 
always accompanied with full descriptions of the gar- 
ment, material to be used, etc., and the cost of pat- 
tern, so enabling every woman to be, if she chooses, 
her own dressmaker, our lady readers will see that, 
in this feature, our magazine is rendered almost in- 
a nsable to the family. We give these patterns 
by special arrangement. 
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Jo v Ist’ ri iNG CARDS, no two 
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Week to Agents. $10 Outfit Free 
U. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 
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A New Book by T. S. Arthur, 
AUTHOR OF 
“Ten Nights in a Bar-Room,” 
Erc., Erc 
The National Temperance Society have just published 
‘ on volume entitled, 


“The Wile's Engagement Ring,” 


By Tats Most Porunar AUTHOR. 

Its characters are intensely real and life-like, and it is 
impossible for the reader not to become deeply interested 
in them. It should have a wide circulation, especially 
among those who think there is no harm in a “social 
giass” now and then 

A good work for temperance can be done by circulating 
this in every community and plac ing a copy in every 
Sabbath-school library 12mo, 278 pages, price 1.25. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. "hadree 


J. N. STEARNS, PusLisHING AGENT 
58 Reade Street, New York. 
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Centuries of Triumph 


Over Dyspepsia, Liver Disease, Bowel Complaints 





and various febrile and nervous disorders has 
immortalized the Seltzer Spa, and these victories 
are now repeated throughout this hemisphere by 
Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, con- 
taining all the elements and producing all the 
happy results of the Great German Spring. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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CORAL JEWELRY AS PREMIUMS 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
A $7.00 SET OF 


GOLD CORAL JEWELRY 


siven away 
AS SPECIAL PREMIUMS 


TO THE LADY READERS 
Of This Paper. 


anne IGAN CORAL Ci 5 ts Poontem Propesttion, are from the well known end | rellable 
CO., Pitts a. Undera very favo proposition fro 

the peere wellknown house ay the lady vonliee af this paper can secure a Pt gs as 
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wellasa VERY VALUABLE Premium, in the shapeofa —s seto’ 

ranted equal to Testokooude of the kind sold in this country for $ 

ee oare entitled to reeeive this elegant and useful Premiu pee can do ~e 
following conditions: Send your name and peat-ollies addre: together with our express © 
te the bean oy Comat Co.. AY Cod XP oR with the he folowing oupen, and ss 
oa, your order 75c., bb A, Y cost ‘OF eersses boxing, edbing. and the 
AUTIFUL CASE THE CORALS ARE NEL esi |, and you will receive by 

rags “OE Tess i¥ me) i yo € have 1 no express office) a set of elegant Gold Coral Jewelry, 

eae oe E. TheCoupon ce eeeht in all eases be sent, to indicate that Jae are 
ih dng Aas heap offer is not extended to any one who is not a patron 





PREMIUM CORAL JEWELRY COUPOR. 


To. THE AMERICAN CORAL CO., Pittsburgh, PA is ts to certify 


that I am a subseriber of the paper from which T have cut out this Coupon, and am 
entitiod, Se your premium arrangement, to a Set of Coral Jewelry. I inclose 
herewith %5c., to pay custof expressage, packing, boxing, and the fine case in w 


the Corals are inelosed 
receipt o ORAL JI we hereb: yr to roturn to the sender, PR REPA Ip, 
ull sot of “COR: snail LRY This Coupon will be hono! us for 
Stasty dayed after which, it will be null mrtg Signed 
COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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name on them all. for only 10 cents, 
STAR PRINTING CO., Northford, Conn. 


* gamervitle, New Jersey. 40 a’ pried Visiting Cards (9 tints), with your 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free, H. HALLETT & Cw., Portland, Maine. 
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10 THE READERS OF THIS MAGAZINE. | 





Your consideration is respectfully requested to the Granp 
Depot at TarrTEENTH and Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA, as a 
place of supply for Dry Goons, MEn’s, Women’s and CHILpREn’s 
Suors, Hats, Crormine, and Crorus for making up purposes. 
The house was founded as a Clothing house in 1861, and grew year 
by year, enlargiug its departments to include other goods, because it 
seemed right to use the same house and workmen to distribute as 
many goods as possible, as this reduces the cost of goods to everbody. 
The Depot is probably the plainest business structure in the world. 
The principles of the house are the opposite of those generally fol- 
lowed by tradesmen, and whilst one here and another there followed in 
part this plan, the writer believes that he had the privilege of found- 
ing the equitable system by which business i is transacted at the old 
depot, namely : 

’ 1—A uniform low price for everything—not one 
well-known thing very low, and an unknown thing very high. 
2.—The price the same to all, and no changes 
made efor relatives or special friends, 
3.—Any article, even cut goods, may be exchanged. 


4.—Those who are disappointed with their pur- 
chases, can have their money returned with cheerfulness, if goods are 


returned in two weeks, uninjured. 
5.— With each article sold a tgs is given, 
setting forth this basis of sale. 
Believing it a duty to do to the utmost whatever is given one to 
do, your kind co-operation is earnestly desired. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
13th and MARKET Streets, 
Philadelphia. 


“Nore.—Samples will be sent free, by mail, when letters of request 


_are received. 
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